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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Meets at Reapine, Berks county, Turspay, Avaust 12th, 
1862, and continues three days. 
PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
Tuesday, A. M., 10 o’clock.—\st. Organization. 2nd. 
Miscellaneous business. 


Afternoon, 2 o’clock.—3d. Address by the President, ‘ 


Azariau Smita, Esq. 4th. Report, subject: ‘‘ Iustrated 
Science in ourSchools,’’ by F. M’ Kee, of Allegheny county. 
5th. Discussion, subject: What are the prominent objects 
of Text-Books, and to what extent should they be used? 

Evening, 8 o’clock.—6th. Address by Prof. 8. D. Till- 
man, of Dickinson College, subject: ‘‘ Natural Science.’’— 
7th. Miscellaneous business. 

Wednesday, 8} o'clock, A. M.—\st. Discussion, subject 
Should a military spirit be encouraged among the pupils of 
our schools? 2d. Report, s bject: How to teach the Eng- 
lish language to German children, by J. 8. Ermentrout, of 
Berks county. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock.—3d. Report, subject: ‘‘ Should pu- 
pils who attend school six hours a day be required to study 
at home,” by E. B. Weaver, of Lancaster county. 4th. 
Discussion, subject: ‘‘To what extent should Gymnastic 
exercises be introduced in the schools.’’ 

Evening, 8 o’clock.—ith. Address. (Not yet engaged.) 
6th. Poem, by Annie F. Kent, of Chester county. 


Thursday, 8} o'clock, A, M.—I\st. Election of officers | 


and Report of Executive Committee. 2d. Discussion, sub- 
ject: ‘‘ What is the true philosophy of illustration.” 


Afternoon, 2 0’ clock.—3d. Report, subject: ‘‘ The study | 


of History and Geography in the common schools,’”’ by W. 
F. Wyers, of West Chester. 4th. Discussion, subject: 


‘*Should Vocal Music be taught in the public schools ?’’— 


specially, but, ultimately, to benefit every child in the com- 
monwealth, by perfecting the system of public instruction. 
Let us show to the world that while Pennsylvania is able 
to send one hundred thousand of her sons to fight for con- 
stitutional liberty and sound government, she is able and 
willing, at the same time, to foster those institutions which 
have placed within the reach of all her children that educa 
| tion which will make them useful members of society and 
| loyal citizens SmepLey Dar.ineron, 
Chairman of Ex. Committ 
Eretldoun, June 26, 1862 
se 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 


CAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its thirty 
hird annual meeting, at the State House, Hartford. on the 
20th, 21st, and 22d of August, inst The hotels will enter 
tain those attending these meetings for one-half the usual 

| rates, and the railroads give free return tickets Che pub 
| lic exercises will be as follows 
WEDNESDAY, Aur 2 

At 24 o’clock, p. m., the mex will be organized for the 
transaction of business The usual addre welcome 
having been made, the President will deliv 4s annual! ad 
dress ; after which the following subject will liscussed 

Metuops or Teacnine Geog! 
At 8 o'clock, p. m., a lecture by Samuel Elliot, President 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 
Tavurspay, Avaust 2181 
At 9 o’clock, a. m., a diseussion. Subject 
How can the Study of English Gram t of 
English Language, be made more efficien l benef 


At 11 o’clock, a. m., a lecture by Joshua Kendal! 
Principal of Rhode Island Normal School, Bristol 

At 2} o’clock, p. m., a lecture by Wm. H. Russell, Prin 
cipal of Military Institute, New Haven, Con: 

At 34 o’clock p. m., a discussion. Subject 

Ought Military instruction to be cence y tntroduced 
into our schools ? 

At 8 o’clock, a. m., a lecture by Hon. Joseph 
| retary of Massachusetts Board of Educatio1 
Fripay, Aveust 22p. 


White, Sec 





5th. General business. 
Evening, 8 o’clock.—Social meeting. Addresses by the | 
State Superintendent and others. | At 9 o’clock, a. m., a discussion. Subject 
Methods of instruction best adapted to develop in pupils 


A local committee, consisting of J. T. Valentine, J. 8. | the power of communicating knowledge. 

Ermentrout, Washington Roat, John Barnes, and I. H. At 11 o’clock, a, m., a lecture by L. Hall Grandgent, Esq., 
Stewart, has been appointed to provide accommodations for | of the Mayhew School, Boston. 

boarding ; and the Pennsylvania Central and Philadelphia At 2} o’clock, p. m., a lecture by Hon. D. N. Camp, §u- 
and Reading Railroads, have agreed to issue Excursion | perintendent of Public Instruction of Conn. 
tickets at reduced rates, to the members of the convention. | At 8 o'clock, p. m., a lecture by Hon. Wm. D. Swan, of 
Similar arrangements will be made, if possible, with other | Boston, Mass., to be followed by brief addresses from repre- 
railroads, due notice of which will be given in the Philadel- | sentatives of several States. 

phia daily papers. 

The County Superintendents and friends of education iz | It is understood that members of the Nutional Normal 
every county in the State, are requested to call attention to | School Association, will hold meetings for consultation, at 
this meeting through the medium of Local papers and Edu- | Hartford, during the last two days of the session of the 
cational organizations, in order that all who caz come may | American Institute. It is desirable that as many principals 
be induced to attend the annual gathering of an association | and others connected with the Normal Association, as pos- 
that has for its object, not the enriching of its members | sible, shall attend. 











if PENNSYLVANIA Si 
TRAVELLING AGENT OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
By rrangement recently adopted t ~ 
Department, Mr. 8S. P. Bates, the former ef nt 
a “uper itendent has been ] ved m th 
lu of that office, so far as the rp ( lal t 
concerned, and will he f 
ly « d in attending County Instit ‘ 
nent Common Schoo Acad . 
| the ¢ ves of the St H 
owever, will be that of affording aid 
titutes and advice to County Superint 
but while in each portion of the State in f 
ort object, he will at th i time \ 
( itions of the classes named and make 1 
| eir cond m to the School Depart: 
| me tu before this part of the off ‘ 
O} ( f the Department get into ful 
but u ne interim, it willenable Mr. Bates to 
I tments so as to accommodate the greatest 
mber counties with the least amount of 
a of time, if County Superintendents a 
( it once advise him, by letter addressed to Har 
burg, of the time and place of any meetings at whicl 
h \ ince shall be desired 
“—- 
STATE ASSOCIATION, 
As tl number will reach most of our 
he mails greatly increase their usua 
r He before the 1?th nst the I T “ 
I I t Reading, and the prog i f 
t observed, are again inserted. W 
| that the arrangements for travel 
: moderate terms, ha he 
‘ i t Kx itive Committec 
i iD inted t a d 
1, p nals ant tn 
hop d that a punctual as we 
umn vill not only justify the pre] ul 
\ i made, but will, at this junctur 
t State can turn out soldiers by the | 
{ i to pres rve the Union and teach by tl 
t d make it worth preserv Let ’ 
| rallyat Reading: and while others ar 
t to the present, let us be true to the f 
ee 
EXTRACTS FROM THE 8TATE JOURNALS. 
In tl number will be found some articles 
il Journals of other States. They a 
the purpose of exhibiting educational s 
and of bringing those periodicals f 
of our readers. We must not, in this Stat 
wra ves up in a self-sufficient Chinese poli 
We must look abroad as well as watch and wor 
T yD 


thus better see what is t 
A Teacher who can affo 
the means to pay for it, or a Director the ti 
read it, could not better lay out a dollar than by 
subscribing for the School Journal of some othe 


home We shall 
how to do it. 
me to 


a 


tate, 


HOO] IQ) 
I if t <ind, we shall 
y d mtinue t short 
Je s | tof given, 
he Addresses, Lectures, 
’ luctic with which each number hag 
| ’ lers, wishing to subscribe, 
is ltos t fi the Edu- 
y States, we when 
( ffer a cataloque raisonne 
now published In the 
nul r’ will never be refus- 

! lia ed for. 
>. 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

An art this umber, to be followed by others 
a ( ittent f our readers to this most 
{ n work of ed n, has 
t the pt rp ,ddir g to 
P ent ut to aid in 
hat be, fro rticle No. 2, 
d 1, acry evil in the Institutions of 
t} ( ha 3.1 lacy of compensation to 
t! i W we are not as we ll vers- 
tion of schools for the 
¢ under defects of the 
| d cht to b But if 
t Ss to th ioble and 
S] | e extent, at ast, of 
the 1 subsistance for them- 
humanity be some- 

times aritabl 
| t hor T iy be 
t } } the 
if and 
d ental 


oa 


ACADEMIC REGISTER AND STUDENTS’ QUARTERLY. 


Ch dited and ] shed 
y G.FLM BR Ms pal of the McAlis- 

\ ty. The May num 
{ l ind the style and 
| oved so as ren- 

d lorgan of the Acad 
S It published 

The ( for o 

VW | nt of tl work 
a} i ned 

tT l T y } | tter 
if | impro ed f and 
n S tr | be 
t ca l w end t aid to 
the cau Kidu 1) the peculiar field of its 
work rhe M ib 1 a descriptive circular, 
have been V d ssem ted To these the reader 


design 


to its 
Prof. Geo. 


deta as and the 
mode ting it. Address F. Mc- 


Farland, McAlisterville P. O., Juniata county. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

The article in the present number by Mr. S. P. 
Bates, is but the first of a series, to be regularly pub- 
lished in the Journal, with the object of indicating 
the best mode of conducting these important means 
for improvement. His knowledge of the subject and 
his long experience as a Teacher, County Superin- 
tendent and platform Instructor, will enable him to 
render the series of great value and interest to the 
profession. 

oo 
THE NEW CALL FOR TROOPS. 

The new call for troops and the enlistment for fill- 
ing the new regiments will doubtless break into the 
ranks of our teachers. Many of our best teachers 
were already in the army. Many more will now go. 
Probably no profession will be more largely repre- 
sented in the new levies than that of teaching. 

The question naturally arises, how are their places 
to be filled? It is said that in the late battles upon 
the peninsula, when a cannon ball was hurled through 
the advancing columns and left long gaps behind, 
the intrepid soldiers closed up the ranks and moved 
on. 

That is precisely what we must do;—if our columns 
are thinned by this call for the war,—we must close 
up the ranks and move on. 

Let those who remain become more active than 
ever. Organize for your County Institutes and let 
every teacher who remains be at his post. It may 
be that the officers of the Institute are gone. If so, 
let immediate action be taken to fill their places, 
and let all the plans for a good Institute be tho- 
If the leading male teachers have 
In al- 


most every county, there are some female teachers 


roughly matured. 
gone, let the female teachers take hold of it. 
who are capable of giving good instruction at an 
Institute, and who could organize and carry it on 
successfully. Let them be active and in earnest in 
maintaining the interests of education, in this trying 
emergency of the nation. 

it is fortunate that we have so many good female 
teachers fitted to take the places made vacant by this 
deplorable war. It points to the necessity of relying 
still more upon their services, and encouraging them 
to fit themselves for this responsible calling. 

Let all those who can possibly do so, attend some 
Normal School or Academy where they may be pre- 
pared, as rapidly and efficiently as possible, to dis- 
If there 
A little 


energy and determination on the part of our young 


charge properly the duties of the teacher. 


is a will there can always be found a way. 


men and women, is all that is needed to compensate 
for the loss we have been sustaining. We have only 
to close up the ranks and move on. 
os —_——- 
EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE SCHOOLS. 
The general statistics of the school year which 


terminated with May, 1862, are now beginning to as- 


sume such shape, in the School Department, as to 


indicate, with a good degree of relia ty, the gene- 
ral effect of 


tions of the common schools of this Stat 


the existing rebellion upon Ut 


bles of ten counties were complet d in t last week 


of July; and these being fair specin the edu- 


cational feeling in every quarter of e Commot 
wealth,—their results are perfectly safe indices of 
condition of educational affairs in th 

In these ten counties there was a ise in the 
term of instruction during the year of about one- 


tenth of a month—or two days. 


There was a decrease in the salaries of teachers of 
about six per cent. in those of ma 1 of about 
four per cent. in those of females. 

There was an increase also in the p rtion of 
female teachers employed. 

These results, on the whole, are mu better than 
were generally expected this time twelve-month 


Still, any reduction in the compensat 
at a time when these ill-requited public agen 
required to make and are generally and nobly mak 
ing very great efforts to improve their own quailifi 
cations, would be calculated to have Sst injurious 
effect on the schools and our whole educational sys 
tem, were it likely to be carried further, or even to 
be rendered permanent at the present point. But 
as the contraction has, no doubt, been more the ef. 


fect of sudden alarm and of that great cautiousness 


which is a characteristic of our peopl 


settled purpose to do injustice either to the youth 
| of the land or their teachers ve lo no other 
evil effects from it, than the in lready 
inflicted. In the hool operations t! cur t 
year we do hope to see the lost gr d at least 
gained; and th forth the steady } ss of tl 


| 


system in this vital particular, res 


That this will be the result, we a razed to 
expect from the very er ditable fact t t? re i! 
decrease, but rather an increase, | y! 
effected in the duration of the term of struct 
the schools. This upled th tl et, ul 
probably over 500 new school hous d some of 
them large and costly, were « d dt I 
goes to show that director were g aet 
mined not to diminish the amount of t th 
schools. When they shall be called to enga 
teachers for the winter te rm of the p < t year, ane 


find the improvement that has been effected in the 


ti 


corps of teachers by the adoption of a higher stand- 


ard of qualification and of a more 1 


it cannot be that they will persist in a policy 


tion, 
which must drive the best members of the profession 
out of the schools, and be the cause of losing more 
than all the ground that has been thus far so labori- 
ously and slowly gained. 


The confident belief, therefore, is entertained, that 
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& narrow policy will not prevail; but that, lookir inpropit to their 1 luetic So a fia 
at the question in the light of true policy as well no slight . that t educational tions 
of duty to the State and its future, in th fea — sa) de 
times, directors will generally meet the efforts of | t - | short plai 
the teachers and the requirements of the y there is on 
Let this be done in such manner as shall vind it . 
the character of our State for justice und stead dik dan t ti 
ness in a cause more intimately connected with et t to study tl ure 
public weal than any other of a purely secula nal Cire lt y their id, to be ( 
ture. I f cceeding leache 
On the whole, however, and looking at th Li ( I to mal the establis 
tics merely in relation to the crisis whose ind of the District 1 
reference to school affairs they i ! idm ed alike that it 
cannot be withheld, that. while a better result w: { Sf ‘ und that it wi 
hoped for, a much worse one was, for several n a und eff 
in the early part of the past year, fully anticipa ystem develops 
Se tS OW pplying it, and if 


STEPS OF PROGRESS;—SLOW AND ORDERLY, BUT © wOEm UO 
SURE. Tz ’ ' ' 


Few except the summer schools are now uld rey / 

recently been in operation, yet the a i n 
almost every part of the State augur wel ind it » th ral d he 
tablishment and success of District T } 
tutes, as a regular and legalized portion of th i 3, thi a 
machinery of the school system In fact, they e el th row de 
and are a want, and their establishment, at t ind f tt truction, tl ore 
is but an ord rly ind natural out-growt ol t ) the reat 
gress of the yst m itself Long and close obs iD f 1) Col | 
tion has shown, that, while it is impo le te a lut ull point to this the 
into operation any addition to the work i I ( ly march of 

of the schools before publi sentiment is ‘ready t : ‘ prool of the ¢ ~ 
the teachers prepared to put t in operation, yet I y alluded to: with. 
the other hand, that it only needs suggestion the tin yr thi 
struction in the mode of proceeding, t neh tep, t ! oenized when it 
veloped necessity into efficient activity, wher clos 

‘fullness of time” has arrived oe 

Dadlh Wes the Geek ter Hedin to the Ceanta fi EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
mtendency Ky y department of the work—dire B Un the evel f the 4th of July the 
tors, teachers and schools eeded it and fe th pup 5 1 Cl Institute gave an en 
need Hence, though the law was crude. the off tert sist of dialogues, d imations 
new, the officers inexperienced and the ip \ ied é the court hous 
tion and labor unequal,—yet the office itself Che exer ditat 
is Sustained, and is now ready after having effi the eit f Woodberry are about to start a 
many invaluable improvements, to be itself improved, |! gh sel der th e of Rev. Mr. Miller, an 
methodized and plac ed on that hich ground ol 7 ACCUMID d he Several gentlemen have al 
fessional dignity and efficiency, which it was | » ready s ed, each $100, towards the erectior 
the beginning destined to occupy. of a sull building Chis is a step in the right 

So itis with the District Institute : 1 want felt rection 
and attempted to be supplied by the teachers ther ( ri An unusually large number of subscrip- 
selves: then recognized and provided for by th tion se] ire 1 operation, in charge of females 
Legislature ; and now vindicating the necessity and A local | tut omprising the teachers of Bell 
the wisdom of the measure. by the concurrent a fonte, Mil yr and Spring districts, has been or 
tion of directors and teachera. and the approbat punized a ts Semi-mo thls nd promises to be 
of every well-informed school man in the State a mod its d ne cises, consisting of drills 
proof of this may be cited the facts stated in the | 1 the ] branches, essays and addresses, were 
chapter of “ Home Educational Events” in this num- | principal! lucted by 'T. Weaber, of Bellefonte, 
ber, which are numerous to this point, though no | a d Dr. R. C. Wier, of Milesburg, High Schools.— 
spec ial efforts were made for selections of this k id. Several nev ses are under contract this summer 


and though this period in the educational year is Cugs1 Nearly all the schools are closed until 
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August. The Chester County Normal School which 
has had an increased number in attendance, closed 
until Sept. Ist. A Gymnasium is being fitted up in 
connection, and physical education is to receive par 
ticular attention. The County Superintendent has 
held a Teachers’ Institute at Kimbleville, and one at 
Kennet Square. At the former, the attendance was 
small on account of unfavorable weather ; at the lat- 


te 
Ut 


rit was large. ‘Teachers generally seem anxious 
Lo improve, and Institutes are being organized under 
the late law. 

Cuuton: The Directors and citizens of Pin 
Creek district have under consideration the proprie- 
ty of establishing a firs lass graded school. In 
Sugar Run district the Directors are erecting a very 
substantial schoo! ust The select sehools of 
Miss Wasson, Logansville, Miss Jones, Flemington 
Miss Watson. Dunsburg, and Miss F. E. Hamlin, 


Beech Creek, deserve especial notice on account ol 
the success attending them 
De.aware: The “* Upland Normal Sehool” which 


‘ 


was ofiered to the covernment as a Ho pital, has been 





accept d and is being fitted np ps Mr. Crozer at h 
own expens h all tl necessary comforts and 
conveniences In anticipation f havine sick and 
wounded in tl midst 1e lad of Chest with 
the accuston 1 energ’ and benevolenee. got up 
strawberry festiv with astonishing success, in the 
National Hall ne} als » inet to form a sewing s¢ 
ciety to make such clothing as v probably be need- 
ed by the soldiers, when they come to Upland hos 
pital 

K}RIE : I’ Normal School closed its term with 
varied exer of the graduating class. Four 
County Superint ndents of this district and Prof. 
Wickersham \ » present. The Erie Co. Tea her 
Association held «a semi-annual meeting at East 
Springfield, on the 10th and 11th inst. Interest 
quite food and attendance larger than on former oc- 
casions Directors closed the schools so that Teac] 


ers might attend 

Mavt TTE : The Bri wnsy ible I nion School ope iB a 
about four weeks ic Four hundred and forty 
children are d stributed among seven rooms, under 
care of model teachers. The Board of Directors are 
intellicent, energetic and determine 1 to have a mode! 


Union Schoo! 


HuNTINGDON A public examination of the pr 
pils of the Huntinedon Academy in care of Mr 


McCandless was held on Tu last. The pupils 





icquitted them s wel examination in 
Mathematics « allv gave evidence of thorough 
mental trainin \ imber of parents attended 
rhe Institution vell attended and the prospect 
for future success flatterin 


Lancaster: Columbia Bor.—Mr. John Evans of 
Lancaster, was the successful bidder at $12,600 for 


the new school house. The building will be large 


and handsome,—on the plan, interior ol 


delphia High School. At the annual exa 
Teachers for the schools of Columb 
County Supt. Evans, there were nu 
cants, and the three sessions require 


ed The room bi ing too small many we 


From an hour’s observation it was evice 
id be well pent ittenda 
nations. The sehools will open on Oct 
Lancastei City The mmencelh 
lic schools was appropriately cele! 


nst. In the forenoon the pupil 
and High Schools, with their Teacher 


ton Hall. After prayer by Rev. J. E.M 


{ and u! h ) cit et " i 
deus Test. M. D Richm { 

} V comm ce on tn 14 

LLUZERNI | t dest { I 
Lehigh has m iter 
ul operation of yme school ! D 
tute at Pittston has opened under t 
ng auspices it yrraces the 'T% 


mind to work | do work rhe n 

merously attended by Director 

promises to be the npromiment Insti 
Mont TOMERY : W i le aa } 
yout the n dd 0 June I} 

mainly directed to the cardina pr 
rious branche he } 1 
Mi N TOI () J sd 4 t P M 

und pupil i 

| n Sch fl 


Canes to the ‘= el ad 
ivered in Dire tors turn if 

{ ] . -m wi f ‘ 
feet in length. upon which loa ; 


the highest in Danville 


NorTHUMBERLAND: Among the many | 
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men who have fallen in the pre sent conflict with r hat the i na f “at | 2 ‘ nth 


bellion, we record with pain, the names of at least be « stitut [' schoo ( ve of 


two Teachers of our county, Philip M. Eckman and J. | [ ed a da 


Salathiel Sober, who were among the slain at a { : \ lerary pe es, 
Oaks.’ Mr. Eckman had taught several Phe N ul Sch Millsboro he ex- 
Both ! obedience to the eall ol their country \\ 1 I t st ( f Jt ly i ed 
forth to fight her battles and are now sleep t vil & i H. ¢ Hickol red 


Brave who have sunk to rest 


By all their countries wishes blest 





Ee ee 


Pike: On June 28th, an Institute was organ _ , 
. : e 1) vals =f } y+ fo 9 
at Paupack, comprising Greene, I almyra LIU PAUSIUES, 
Bloominggrove Districts. Nearly all the Teach 
f these Districts were present and a good atten e E PENNSYLVAD STATE 


ince of Directors from Greene and Palmyra | oe Hist the 


Uv i ill 1 lation and large 
4 ry’ x 4 , 
dore W. Taft, Director of Palmyra, was present d ect ; me alia 
ae, » J n 
ng t entire session, and took an active part , f v | St 
: ‘ . S ub- 
[Institute continued in session ten days, hay ’ 7 Nort ; Phila- 
¢ session, Kixercises,—class drills, « tel] 
liscussions, and two addresses, one by T. F. Bi 
l ; th 
Lilt 


ey (Teacher) and one by the County Super 


| it sf ston was chara terized by art Iie ra 
; urd 
\ lea hers and citizens at d Was a Cor } 1 
ri 
cess l onvene again in October. 
p Ulysses is leading off nobly 
of District Institutes. All the Teac] fue | Minute iP f 
: , t} Dist fj blank 
be pleased with the movement Ih 
' ] i I ary 
June 28th, was a highly interesting and usefu t y vith full ins tions 
7; . + 
he work was mostly done by the Teachers i> _ 
I tly d | > 4 
. . D ] Vi B.W 
jam aoinge we lI. Othe rs Wlil not organize ad sé ¢ I ) t ty of Lancas 
ie summer session ug 
. ed 
> < ANNA? Our schools ure heal \ i ] p { ft J ! ind 


peration and with few exceptions in a flou , ly f apy 
conditio the Teachers and scholars of New M I ef ed form of District 


ord Boro, and some adjoining Districts, gave ; dhs _— 
nteresting original exhibition in the graded s ; . : a 
yuilding, about the middle of the month, which y 
a M ble It will 
well attended Nhe Susquehanna county Teach asians ’ ne. The ulso 
Association held its third sess it Upsonvill f ha he Dist usury I the 
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There cards are each about one foot square and composed 
of a newly invented, smooth, silicious surface, susceptible 
of mark by an ordinary slate pencil, and from which the 
mark can be effaced by a wet sponge. They can thus be 
used hundreds of times till an accurate knowledge of Boun- 
daries, Coast lines, Rivers, Cities, &c., has been impressed 
upon the mind of the learner. On each card the lines of 
Latitude and Longitude proper to the Map to be drawn, are 
permanently marked ; and the whole is contained in a neat 
paper port-folio. In a similar port-folio are an equal num- 
ber of sheets of drawing paper of the same size as the cards 
and with the parallels and meridians similarly marked.— 
These are, no doubt, designed for the completed map, to be 
drawn with ink when the pupil has sufficiently practised on 
the slated cards to do the work accurately and neatly. 

We can safely commend these cards as an admirable and 
most efficient promoter not merely of map drawing but of 
the knowledge of geography. 

A Menrav ARITHMETIC UPON THE INDUCTIVE PLAN; with 
easy exercises for the slate. Designed for Primary Schools. 
By Benjamin Greenleaf, A.M., author of Common School 
Arithmetic, &. 18mo. 84 pages. R. 8. Davis & Co., 
Boston, 1862. 

This is an attractive little book, with numerous pictures 
of objects representing the numbers and their simpler com- 
binations and arrangements, as first presented to the mind 
of the child. At the same time the idea of numbers and 
their various modifications is progressively and scientifically 
developed and the mind made to master the steps as it pro- 
ceeds. The plan of combining with the ‘‘ mental’’ some of 
the simpler processes of written arithmetic, is also good; 
and the tables at the end will be found useful and in the 
right place. Without great claim to originality, this little 
work is calculated to do what it promises,—‘‘to teach the 
pupil how to think ;’’ and we can therefore recommend it to 
the attention of teachers and parents. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE, designed for ad- 
vanced classes in English Grammar. By A. S. Welch, 
A.M., Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 268 
pages 12mo. Published by A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, 51 John 
street, New York. 

This is one of the many attempts, and perhaps the best 
we have seen, to reduce to system by outside rules, that 
puzzling subject,—the English sentence. The author adds 
a few more terms to the nomenclature, formerly in use in 
grammatical analysis or rather in analytical grammar; and 
he corrects some of his own positions as advanced in a pre- 
ceding edition. He is a clear thinker and gives strong rea- 
sons for his conclusions. It is to such as he—when they 
shall have comprehended the full structure and caught the 
true spirit of our noble tongue, and have ceased being misled 
by the false light that ‘‘ beams from the pages of the Latin 
Grammar’ (to quote from one of his eulogists),—it is to 
men of his class, that we must look for that which has never 
yet been written,—an English Grammar of the English lan- 
guage. 

ENGLISH ANALYSIS; containing forms for the complete 
analysis of English composition, together with selections 
for analysis from the best English authors. Designed to 
accompany the study of English Grammar in High and 
Grammar Schools. By Edward P. Bates, A.M., Princi- 
pal of Cotting Academy, Mass. 108 pages, 12me. Cros- 
by & Nicholls, 117 Washington street, Boston, 1862. 
This is a work of little pretension. It does not seek to 

introduce any new system. The object seems to be to give 

a full and choice selection of passages from the best writers, 

in every department of style and composition, and to sub- 





ject each to a thorough analysis in all its elen rela 
tions,—orthographical, elocutionary, etymo! 
cal and logical. In the foot notes are mark xcep- 
tions to or departures from general rules It ble 
book, and intended to be used with az y good G ur of 
the language. Perhaps the mode of instructi li 
too mechanical But every mode be nes 
in the teacher and a wakened up mind in | nd 
none remains dead and formal, when ther¢ activ 
ity in both 
New UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA A The 
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Horatio N. Robins LL.D 
Navy, and author of a ful Mat New 
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in this author’s popular Course of Mathe 
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Text Book in Intellectual Philosophy S Col 
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dent of Waterville Colleg: Boston : ‘ 
Lee & Co., 117 Washington st 1862 
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the science of Mind Che treatme ( l 
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and is more full and satisfactory thar 
work. The Abstract of the History P t 
brief to be of much value, except to those | 
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reference. 
Official, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) . 
Harrisspure, August, 18 j 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Jacos Ross, of Allentown, to be Superir P L 
high county, till the end of the current tert 
Tilghman Good, Esq., re signed 
<-> 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED TO AUG. 1, 1862. 
Counties Districts Secre ; Son 
Allegheny, Elizabeth twp Ebenezer Cald $303 60 
si Fayette, South, David Gilmor 20) 
” Franklin, Saml. 8S. Ne« 127 60 
ms Mifflin, J. T. Patters 2 80 
‘ Penn, David Collin 154 80 


o Pittsburg, West, Jacob Knap 1] 
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Counttes Districts Secretaries 1m ts Counties District Secretaries. Amounts 
Allegheny Plum, John §. Stewart l 20 ~Fayeitt Connells wp.Geo. Butterman, 46 00 
Reserve, James Ba I I ink William Arison, 119 60 

: Sharpsburg, J. G. Comstock »() ( J. P. Cruthers 229 60 

No. Independe , John O' Neil { 80 North Uni I. D. Springer 152 40 

Armstrong Belknap, Ind David Fost« 2 Saltl Sf Peter Dumt 1uld, 92 40 


Burrell Michael ¢ hran 8 8 I I vr j b Tritte, 104 40 
Cowanshannock, William Lytle 168 40 Belfas Jacob Lake. 81 60 


Kittanning twp., Samuel Hile1 ] 8() Dublir Jacob Buckley, 80 40 
Leechburg, H. K. MeKillips 8 00 Licking Cr Rowland Austin, 103 20 
Madison, Samuel Balseger 12 00 Tod Francis Seott 56 40 
Manor John 8! { W IC. Cunningham, 62 40 
Pine Robert W. Dill > Gre Carn r..Joshua A. Gilber 54 00 
Queenstown be Elias Elia ) 00 { tre todfrey Engle, 134 00 
Redbank, John Hendr : I kard John Furman 113 20 
Sugar Creek Robert Brow ) { nen ' 1. Cc. G. Black 119 60 
Wayne, (2 War.) Thos. H. Marsh ( Mi F. Da 117 60 
Beav Glasgow, John McFa 14 4 I ry David Lem 79 60 
Hopewell, Robert W. § } Jackson Goodwin, 209 20 
if dependence Wm. Mef v ‘ y h r 10 WwW. T ylor, £6 80 


Mooi Wim. I VV Simon Coer 112 40 
Be ord Monrs (1861, Henry Me 4 Inghram Shrivs 93 60 


W. Provide’ce 61,Wm. F. W » 40 | Hu Samuel Kri 188 00 

Centre, Christopher } I I sami. I. Mark 124 40 

Heidelbe g, N J M L, ‘ i ion Wil R t 180 80 

Ontelaunee ] ] \ ~ To} FE hv 123 20 

Windsor, J b Heb { Samuel G 153 60 

I Catharine, I leri ] \ Andrew | ker 75 60 
Huston J | 4. dD. 7 120 40 

rd Le ] I. D. Mel Rot Bil 11 20 

! inda, N h, Rod J Shul 171 20 

Butler Concord, I't \ John Ww 113 60 
Harmony, Rev J f I Kuphostus Carrier, 84 00 

Muddy Creek, I N I i J b Craft 86 40 

I revill \ 4 .R.P " 9 20 

. t } { 1 | ] Dob 120 00 

hland LM. i M 197 20 

| 9 Db. W A 117 0 

Lum! : J il 12 00 

Ship | ! ( i Hi I 120 40 

Ba oa } ) R. } ii ton 31 60 


Fer | W , 70 80 
Rush ( | J Stew 133 60 
Taylor rew Ne k J +. Sutt is 0 
Wort! ( re W. Ke R. W. Nobl 106 
‘ | , | ‘ r) ’ K , 5 80 
New I I i ti Ste 26 SO 
Pen} j ] Gam} 95 20 
\ vest ts , Mul 17 20 
: Frat ' ‘4 ‘ M j P 42 40 
Hic} W W 72 00 
Anox M = i D Hill 163 20 
i ( Gi IW. Med i) 80 
1 i 26 80 
P = { G Cx 26 00 
Port Man \ { M Tim vy Mull 2 80 
Ky uv iL \ Pal 68 00 
“A l bb Pi Ach 112 80 
held B . B. ayn | E. B. &§ y il 20 
Bell I iM [ru ( 14 40 
Covu n > M Kea I n { t 84 00 
D J | John J A 64 06 
K x ‘sy I l 1 +4 v ? j rt nh. Uari » 20 
Lumb Isaac Kirk J { per Smith 16 00 
Allisor Jol * M | \ Me Mill 84 40 
Keating ( Cor y | sa 232 80 
Pine Cr John F.R I Fol McK 65 20 
Wayne Ss. M l ( W. Met 18 00 
B r Creel W I : j i Black 133 60 
lack nm, (} tH] , { Ni | Al 0) OO 
Locu ae »¥ i ) M } | ir . y 147 &0 
P ] it Hi 7 152 80 
toa Cre Micha } | 5 on 
Har own b b ni Ew RB 8 RO 
ish Tames Waid ( 4 80 


Spa ure | ~ ) 00 
Ver n, Ind J | N p | M 1 Qn 
k Fox sa ns { 114 80 
J Ly, A h B. W { j Is t 102 00 
Kane, Ira Weseott Land 3 fF 1 7 60 
Spring Creek I mas Irwir ) Pik r ; l Klein! + 60 
vet Brownaville wi ) o Bu La LW A G P ] 103 20 
Bullskin, Francis Andrews 5 € Lehmar George Nyce, 68 00 








mownts 
46 00 
119 60 
229 60 
152 40 
92 40 
104 40 
81 60 
80 40 
103 20 
56 40 
62 40 
54 00 
134 00 
113 20 
119 60 
117 60 
79 60 
209 20 
66 80 
L12 40 
93 60 
88 00 
24 40 
80 80 
23 20 
53 60 
75 60 


20 40 
11 20 
71 20 
13 60 
84 00 
86 40 
99 20 
20 00 
17 20 
i7 60 
2 00 
10 40 
1 60 
6 40 
4 00 
0 80 
3 60 
8 00 
& 80 
5 60 
6 80 
5 20 
7 20 
2 40 
> 06 
; 20 
) 80 
> 80 
» 00 
. 80 
| 00 
| 80 

20 

40 

00 

06 

on 


00 
40 
80 
2 
00 
60 
00 
60 
80 
20 
80 
80 
00 
SO 





Counties. 
Pike, 
Potter, 


Somerset, 


“e 
ee 
“ 


ai 


Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, 
“ 


“cc 


Tioga, 


“ 
Wyoming, 
ie 


York, 


Districts. 
Porter, 
Abbott 
Allegheny, 
Genessee I, 
Hebron, 
Hector. 
Pleasant Valley, 
Roulette, 
Summit, 

West Branch, 
Wharton, 
Woodville, Ind., 
Foster, 
Mahanoy, 
Hegins, 
L. Mahontongo, 
Palo Alto, 
Pinegrove bor., 
Porter, 
Rahn, 
Elklick, 
Jefferson, 
Middle Creek, 
Somerset bor., 
twp., 
Elkland, 
Harford, 
Lathrop, 
Middletown, 
Bloss, 
Chatham, 
Covington b 
twp . 
Deerfield, 
Elk, 
Elkland bor., 
Lawrenceville bo 
Morris, 
Ward, 
Wellsboro’, 
New Berlin, 

Allegheny, 
Canal, 
Cornplanter, 
French Creek 
Harmony, 

Hickory, 
Irwin, 

Jackson 

Kingsley 
Pinegrove, 
Pleasanty’l b, °61 
Richland, 
Serubgrass, 
Sugar Creek, 
Tionesta twp., 

Rockland, 

Allen, 

Bethlehem, West 
California, 

Donegal, 

Franklin, 

Hanover, 

Independence, 

Nottingham, 

Conewango 

Deerfield, 

Eldred, 

Elk, 

Kinzua 


Mead, 


Pine Valley, In., 


South West, 


Warren bor., 
Corn. Indians 
Canaan, South, 
-almyra, 

Sal 


Seott 

Wayne 
Nicholson, 

N. Moreland 
Windham, 
Stewartstown, 


Secretaries 


2 war. 
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Wm. Smith, 
Charles Meine, 
George Nelson, 
Patrick Moran, 
Leroy B. Burdick, 
C. N. Kilborn, 
Robert MeDowell 
Wm. McDowell, 
W. Hoskins, 
John Shaar, 
Stephen Horton, 
Elihu Cole, 
James Brenan, 

D. Klingerman, 
Ww. Shadel, 

W. A. Stutzman, 
John McKenna, 
Wm. Forrer, 
Jacob Swab, 
John Moeser, 
Michael Hay, 
Gabriel Christner, 
J. R. MeMillen, 
David Knable, 
Jefferson Rhoads, 
Joseph Whiteley 
Dexter Sibley, 

S. W. Tewksbury, 
John Barnum 
Stephen Bowen, 
Orin M. Allen, 
Jos. Hagenbuch, 
Butler Smith, 

A. H. Bacon, 
Jehiel 


sen}. 


} 


Beach, 


Dorrance, 


John Kinsey, 


Enoch Blackwe ll 
Thomas Morgan 
William Bache, 
Abm. Shoch, 
Aaron Culver 

H. P. Clough 
Thomas Holmden, 
Thomas Nesbet, 
John Myers, 

M. P. Hunter, 
Philip Bigler 
David M. 
J. Li. Johnson, 


Conrad Dower, 


Lodgers, 


,D. W. Henderson 
R. G. Poterfield 
Wm. C. Anderson, 
George Wilt 

U. W. Towner, 
John Gates, 

Jos ph Beazell, 
Daniel Eller, 

Ji A. Lambert 


Patrick Rodgers, 
John Vankirk, 
John McCullough, 
Robert Buchanan, 
Wm. Berkley, 
d.C 
Wm. MaGill, 


Sechrist, 


F. A. Huntley, 
Jacob Mack, 
John O. Rollins 


C. M. Davis, 


Oliver Spencer, 


Maj. T. Benedict, 
Rufus P. King 
W.F. Dalrymple 


Newton Varney 


An “sion 


A. J 

Wm. Curtis. 

N. M. Benedict 
D. K. Brown, 


Levi Winters, 
Richard Brunges, 
Wm. J. Fulton. 


Amounts 


9 60 
50 00 
88 40 
34 40 
61 60 
64 40 
16 80 
45 60 
15 60 
52 40 
32 40 
6 40 
130 80 
17 20 
oU 40 
28 00 
104 40 
73 bu 
28 80 
56 00 
99 60 
61 20 
48 40 
92 SO 
218 40 
58 00 
138 80 
78 00 
92 40 
S00 SO 
149 60 
32 00 
88 00 
74 80 

8 00 
30 80 
16 00 
10 SO 
36 AN 


76 80 
74 80 
poe 
i 


I 


st 


90 40 
90 40 
136 

38 00 
51 
136 
75 20 
67 20 
93 60 
28 00 
G4 


si) 


60 


ao 


10) 
84 00 
1 
60 
if 


an 
67 
134 
61 20 
190 40 
52 00 
154 40 
98 00 
208 00 
97 20 
94 00 
88 00 
138 80 
46 00 
10 80 


28 80 


244 
246 80 
79 { 
39 °0 
94 0 
68 80 
62 80 
93 20 
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Somer s¢ Allegheny, Conemaugh, Larim Northam] A y H l should refuss , pt any 
n, Stoystown, Summit, Turkeyfoot uppe I t Ue [ ( I has h rity 
lower Wellersburg borough t I h orders ont letbep 
Schuylkill Brunswick W., Mahantang , W If t sk and present tl or pay- 
Sulliva Shrewsburg I t Tr tl ur nner as any 


Ti Covington tw} I t! ul int rders 


Unio Hartley ie treasury ible to 


Ven ) Pleasantville, Sandy Creek, Sugar Cr t ted lands shall be permit- 
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ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND a ay 
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ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS y J 
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Auswer: Independent Districts are of two kinds: 1. 
Those created by special act of the Legislature. 2. Those 
reated by the Courts under No. III of the Digest. 

Those of the first kind, being created without limitation 
as to time, do not expire at the end of five or any other num- 

er of years, and can only be discontinued by the same pow- 
er that created them,—that is, an act of the Legislature, 
either special in each case, or general for the abolishment 

f the whole class. 

Those of the second kind are also believed now to be, with- 
ut exception, permanent and not subject to the limitation 
f five years. One class of them, viz: those whose abolition 
by Court was attempted under the school supplement of 20 
May, 1857, entitled ‘‘ an act relative to the abolition of In- 
lependent School Districts, created or continued by Court,”’ 
but whose abolition was then refused and whose continu- 
ance was confirmed by the proper Court, came under the 
itter clause of that act, limiting their duration to five years. 
But as all those cases of special continuances must have 
taken place after the 20th of May, 1857, and as the five 
years clause was repealed by the supplement of 11 April, 
1862, before the expiration of the five years,—these Districts 
are now to be regarded as permanent Independent Districts ; 
and, like all other Independent Districts, 
they are only liable to discontinuance by decree of the pro- 
per Court, under No. VI of the Digest 
The act of 20 May, 1857, above alluded to, is the same as 


created by Court, 


No. VI in the new Digest, except that the repealed portion 
relating to the five years limitation has been omitted from 
he Digest, as no longer in force. The repealed part may be 
found in the pamphlet laws of 1857, page 588, section 1 ; 
and the section by which it was repealed in the pamphlet 
aws of 1862, page 475, section 12 ; 
n No. 549 of the School Digest 


It may, therefore, be asserted, that no Independent Dis- 


the whole being noted 


trict, created by Court, is now limited to a duration of five 
years. 

16. Question: Are Directors of Independent Districts 
elected at the proper place of holding township elections, le- 
gally elected, under the present school law ?—E/k Creek & 
Franklin Ind. District, Erte county 

An8sWER: It is believed that all elections of Directors for 
Independent Districts thus held in the school year which 
terminated on the first Monday in June, 1862, are legal.— 
Previously to the passage of the Supplement of 11 April, 
1862, there was no mode provided by law for the election of 
Directors of Independent Districts ; and, therefore, necessa- 
rily the election at the time and place of the proper town- 
ship election, was resorted to, and must be considered legal 
and binding. 

No. XXIT of the Digest) 


Directors in Independent Districts are hereafter to be elect- 


Under the Supplement of 1862, 
ed at a time and place, within the proper Independent Dis- 
trict, to be designated by the President and Secretary of 


the Board, and the election to be held by them 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS 

17. Question: Should the Board of Directors appro 
priate money to employ a person to give professional in- 
struction to its Teachers, at the District Institute now en- 
joined by law ?— Teacher in Bradford county. 


Answer: Itshould not. The object of the District In- 
stitute is the professional improvement of the Teachers, and, 
as a general rule, itis the duty and the business of each 
profession to establish and elevate itself. With teaching as 
with every other calling, this general principle in our social 


organization must be recognized and acted on; and the 
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sooner this is done the better Teachers det rofes 
sional recognition by the community and « 1 D 
exact proportion to the qualifications for which t m 
acknowledge me nt and of which the y demand the | 

The law, with the Directors under it, does not, however 
exact the same rigid terms from the Teacher t t does 
from the other callings ‘ l of wl , 
their own efforts to attain professional know é It not 
only encourages State Normal Schools for their t but 
now it pays them for two days in each 1 | m of 
instruction, to be devoted to their own professio1 vdvan 
tage. This should be accepted with grat l all 
that can justly be demanded 

If there is no Tea he rina Disty t ca} al of ¥ the 
Institute and of instructing the rest, the creat bli 
gation upon them to endeavor to remove the dif t This 
but shows the extent of their own deficie: l theiz 
failure to reach that professional standard the | t 
and which they demand to be conceded He t creat 
er should be their own eff supply th W icier 
cies. 

The only expedie nt by which a Board of D n aid 
the Teachers in their Institute, is by employir more 
accomplished persons, as Teachers of school e District 
capable of leading and instructing the ot] t Inst 
tute. This will prove beneficial not only to t y Dis 
trict, but to the particular schools thus taugl ind there 
fore a means of overcoming the evil perfectly legit ate in 
itself, and within the power of the Board hi pedient 
is strongly commended to the attention of § D 

It is also recommended to County Superinte1 t irge 
this matter upon Boards hitherto without Tea pebl 
of conducting an Institute, and to endeavor to have best 
Teachers in their respective counties so l I 
District Institutes shall bs properly conducted. This I 
be done without undue interference wi ting 
power of the Boards, and to the great benef t] hoc Is 
and the Teachers 

18. QuESTION A difficulty exists as to the 4 uly 
The Teacher claims pay for that day, without teach and 
the Directors refuse to allow the claim What ght ?— 
Teacher in Cambria ¢ 

ANSWER The Teacher is; and it was I t, in 
these times especially, such a question would 

On Washington’s birth-day, the fourth of J nks 
giving and fast-days appointed by the Presid iover 
nor, and Christmas day, all schools should : witl 
out deducting the time from the wher é 
ther provided for in the regulations of tl Dist not 
These are occasions of a public and gener: ut i of 
social obligation on all 

Other holidays and vacat I and Lhe j ther 
the Teacher is to be allowe i for them < de 
termined by the regulations of each District i the unde 
standing between the Board and the Teach I 


the employment of the latter 





Original Communications. 


HOW TO CONDUCT DISTRICT INSTITUTES 


Since the passage of thi w making obligatory 
for teachers to spend » Saturdays each month 
in a District Institute, the inqui y 


“ How shall we conduc ?) 
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None of our teach r are sompetent i : t rie . ' » t R i se diagrams. drawings and 
ead. and how shall we occupv tl] , it i ble ¢ 
ad, an now snail W occupy tne { pa ( V r & pNossihls NAK¢E 
( f ’ t I IS | to mak defe 
We propose to answer these quest ry) { / ty ‘ nvent or procure some told 


y some exercises that may be of servic the ypara that will illustrate an in claii 
listricts where the teachers ot hac } F 1) t > pains in obt ing it 


perience They may afford, too me hints t i { ( | Natural PI phy al 


lars 


they 


vho desire to become proficient in manae ch th n 3 in private previous 
wer 
neetings t pparatus , 
‘pi l lish 
rhe purpose of these meetings is to mak tt be sure to succeed It isa 


, thin 
teachers; to fix attention upon im} ve d ( t ( » by t teacher in all 
I I : a de 


f imparting instruction ; to searcl t t] ) { . Institut fford hin 

renious methods of explaining diff It 1 ti 0} t method that he . 
vent neat and convincing illustra to ; P fh gre: 
ler such means ¢ Ovel ent as sha ind ‘ t ; hines , iat con 
iprove the temper of m cl . ' t nd na your in jud. 
lo omplish these, how s ly uv ! | W - giv cas 

vor l'o one who underst t : : rm whe 


is the plans all marked out for instruct than to alth 
wiv not be dif t ) ) } —— she 
who have little experie! be, ? ; : f In ' 


ind wi } e hardly th rht ; ut In 1 


wa y u Vv ( mime 
tc ‘ le ’ " she 
I by ti s 1 aa mpotine to ¢ VelOT 
The first aim ould | : dal 
‘ i al tik i ? | iS n LV 
t lL Waste little tir , ‘ ma 
| 101 id disci uoPpR suc 


Pog ten ; Che ¢ mn : ter 


~ a nder ft . i tani ‘ ~ La 
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1 | ties ! é sal 
d s€ 
\\ . | 
da , et 
‘ battle, 
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vI L ’ 
( ‘ t} 
\ l i yiva W 
\ } I he | Dut has | 1 in New li 
| j , ) r t his days = 
im t i despite 
a Ww I aT r of 
} add t t ra ut at te 
; } OT introduce a ' 
1a } ng mu eachers i 
lw umulatineg Ol eanit Hi " uf muts of America in la o 
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defeat. 
told, refused point blank to recognize the equal 


The speaking teachers, if the truth must be 


claims of their deaf colleagues in the matter of dol- 


lars and cents. The thoughts of the deaf-dumb. 


they said, by way of justifying their opposition, 
were so far s7gned as to render it impossible to Hng- 
lish them with any degree of perfection. And every 
thing the mutes put into writing, had here and there 
a deaf and dumb idiom, they said.” 

“That the habit of thinking in signs is one of the 
greatest evils of the deaf-mute community, I allow ;” 
continued my friend, “but it can be corrected by a 
judicious course of reading and writing, as in the 
case of the late Miss Ellen Galt Martin. 
laziest of the lazy, 
After 


she left school, her friends made her converse only 


This lady, 
when a girl at school, was th 


although her intellect was of a high order. 


in writing, discarding signs altogether. Their efforts 
in this direction were crowned with signal success ; 
she struggled with, and surmounted the most formi- 
dable impediments ; she acquired an extensive com- 


mand of idiomatic English (for one laboring under 
such difficulties, mind you,) and wrote elegant. let- 
ters, a specimen of which may be found in Grodey’s 
Lady’s Book for October, 1858. Hence her exam- 
ple affords the highest encouragement to persons 
since it 


similarly situated ; shows how far applica- 


tion avails for acquiring an excellence which nature 


seemed willing to deny.” 

“While the speaking teachers charge upon their 
less favored brethren all manner of violations of 
grammatical propriety in expressing their ideas, they 
seem to have been oblivious of the fact, that they 
themselves were not exempt from the same errors. 
We have an instance of it in the following extract 
from a recent report of one of the leading American 
Asylums :—‘ Of the many interesting questions which 
those concerned in the management of Institutions 
for the deaf and dumb are called upon to consider 
and to answer, no one is more important than this.’ 
The two words italicised, should be nol one; for we 
cannot say, grammatically, no one of the many boys 
whom I have taught. None would do as well. 
“ A few lines below :—* Many mutes having never 
seen another like themselves, have probably suppos- 
ed that they alone were thus afflicted.’ The ‘ never’ 
should precede the ‘having.’ At page 16 we have 
this sentence :—‘ If two deaf mutes marry, both of 
whom lost hearing in early life, they will be no more 
likely to have deaf and dumb children than persons 
who can hear and speak.’ The ‘no more’ preceding the 
‘likely’ should be not more. Would no more beau- 
teful be right ? 
in the report under review, as in all other reports, 
with an unpleasant frequency. Why not put a hy- 
phen between the two words in place of the conjunc- 


tion and, as thus: deaf-dumb ?” 


The words ‘deaf and dumb’ occur 


“ Another report—that of one of the Western | 


schools abounds in nconsisten Sol vg! na i 
example, page 14:—‘There are many deaf mutes 
whose general information is highly creditable, and 
when among their companions in m 
command high respect vho, ne t | 2 are de 
cient in the use of written lar | 
others whose command of writte 
usually good, who, yet in all resp rt a 
are « h ldren The man wh th ck i 
here Wriles is I he cre himse Hi 
speaks of ‘many deaf mutes,’ who, by 
of intellect, gain the high ré spe 
tons in privation, a 1a yet cannot writ 
tive sentences And in the vel 
speaks about other mutes wl aur 
ed in the use of writte angcuace wl t} 9 
are, In all respect except age 
larger growth: that to say. t} 
and do like children The repet 
awkward and unpleasant. The entire h 
be thus remodelled An 
many whose general informat ( ible 
and commands the | f 3 
in misfortune, although they lack 
of written language. Others th 
withstanding their extraordinar 
acquisit on of language, a } 
all t spects except ag are child 
the phrase of Poe, an abon ible vardness 
though an awk l s sti y 

‘In the report ol nut 
ur occupied in dese bing the « i i 
which the childrs nal sil 
quiring knowledg tha one wl I Pr g 
these unfortunates, w db d te 
dreadful thing int d t 
deaf child. The if-dumb a I ‘ 
than sinning. Oh, my! 

“The style of the reports of the As . 2 
eral is characterized by want of 
art of pleasing in language,—the t 
ranged with an awkwardness so re! ble as 
be matter of absolute astonishm<« nt y tis co 
sidered that the writers are A. M’s W onder 
they ever studied Scott’s Waverly Novels, Dickens 


Nicholas Nickleby. Sterne’s Tristrai Shar dy Swiit 
Tale of a Tub, and the Battle of the Books 


rav’s Book of Snobs. Miller’s S« hoolmasters 


hacka 
or Cur- 


tis’ Trumps. A palm of glory ought t wwardec 
their elt 


to the reports of the Jacobs’ school, fo 


gance of diction, as well as for thei istness of 
thought on all the questions which in ve th 


terests of the deaf-dumb.”’ 

“T must not omit to mention a little incident whi 
occurred in my own school room a short time ago: 
A mute boy, fresh from school, being on a visit t 
am employed talked to a 


A. M..—whick the 


the establishment where I 


speaking gentleman, who is an 
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boy among other tl 
said, ‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ The A. M 
to m¢ 


told me that the ‘ Brevity is the word of wit’ of tl 


s not, by the way, and, 


and, with an innocent confusion 


deaf boy was ‘something new,’ and whi: 

Honor br ht 

the friend it ~ dk ; 
earner Joz—Tur Jersey M 


1862. 


a loss to understand.’ 


Upon remarks of my 


oo 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGH EDUCATION OF 
WOMAN, 


By education Is meant, fhetra Joy 


with a view to qualify them fi 
sponsibilities of after-life. Strictly s k e 
cation Is always proceeding: iL inciud bli the 
luences to which the young are subjected 
scenes they witness, the conversations the he t 
actions they observe, and the « motions that a LWi 
kened within their breasts, as well as the fo) 
structions given them in the recitation hall a 


lecture room. On the play ground and in the p: 


lor, in their walks abroad, as well as in the hy I 
study,—aye, in the occasional intercourse held 
domestics and dependents, as well as in the p 

of parents and preceptors, the edu L1Ol [ ¢ ld 
ren is going forward, They are every where gath 
ering up ideas, experiencing emotior and 9 
their own powers in such manner as t iape their 


thoughts, form their sentiments. fix t] 


determine their « haracter. Acted 


; 


ull times by influences for good or { 


] 


where and at all times should 


rent or pre ( eptol be 1 ponac! 


ess citude to shield him from ey 
! th influences for good only 
1 nis obviously of a thre 
\ physical, intellectual and moral. 
wit! ur thre¢ old nature, animal, 
countable. The body, the n nd, and t 
need careful culture. patient training 
ré n 
Kven physical ed ation, which e { { 
tr itme t te which the body Is subve 
health and activ ty, symmett 
important; for it is undeniable that 1 


Dor y str aly sympathize with each othe 


body is ind spensabdie to ensure thi rT 


action. Nay, even the n 


-cted by the state 


vigor of mental 


+, f} 
i re is al 


and suffering 


mar cheerfulness of 1 ( 
strongly tend to produce irritability, impati | 
fretfulness. 

That plan of education is. therefore, radically 
feetive, which does not include all due provision fi 
promoting health, vigor and activity in its subjects 
It is certainly surprising that the importance of thi 


physical branch of education has, for 
little appreciated. 


ages, been so 


It is, however, beginning to be 
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: ousehold. 
d to, in 
ad me would sully the purity 


e tet gs of even an 


| tid morals, is an ind spensable 
such instruction can be de- 
and with safety, o1 y from the 
Bible,—a book which. (if for its morality and its no- 
bh! . 4 _ nite } 

rit ~ ICUS Alone, 


ought to be daily and careful- 


ly read in every school and in every family. Besides 
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such instruction untiring vigilance will be needed to 


ward off everything that might contaminate the 


mind ;—and a judicious firmness combined with pa- 


tience and great kindness, must be employed to 


check improper tempers, and induce a cheerful com- 
pliance with all wholesome regulations. In other 
words, due care must be taken, not only to impart a 


but also to 


knowledge of what is right and noble.- 
habituate the pupils to act aright, and exhibit a spi- 
one towards 


that that 


rit of kind and generous forbearance 
Hen: e 


education will be best conducted and most likely to 


another : we may safely conclude, 
prove successful, which takes the Bible for the stand- 
ard of right, and seconds its instructions by a prac- 
tical exemplification of the excellence of virtue and 
the beauty of religion, in the conduct of the instruc- 
tors and of their assistants. Whatever else be omit- 
ted, the cultivation of the heart and the government 
of the passions, should receive ceaseless attention, 
and unwearied care. 

The third department of education is that of Jn- 
tellectual Culture. 


by no means the exclusive business of the teacher, 


This is the appropriate, although 


or literary instructor. The three departments of ed- 


ucation cannot, in fact, be separated; and they 


ought, of choice, to be carried forward simultane- 


ously. The body will not cease its functions, nor 


will the passions remain torpid, during the years 


given to intellectual improvement; the body will 


grow, and the moral emotions will spring into action. 


That this be done under the most favorable influ- 
ences in both cases, is all important. While, there- 
fore, the mind is directed in the appropriate studies, 
let the body have all pra ‘ticable aids for health and 


vigor, and the passions and tempers all requisite 


control and guidance: thus will the whole business 


| ly and happi 


of education advance safe] ] 


Ve 


Intellectual cultivation woman, aS in man, 
} 


should, I apprehend, be carried to the utmost ex- 
tent practicable ; i. e. consistently with health, cheer- 
fulness, and due preparation for the humbler but in- 


dispensable duties of domestic life. Formerly, the 


suffi- 


and 


merest smattering of knowledge was deemed 


cient for a woman. If she could read, write 
keep a fair account of the house expenditures; if 
she was tolerably expert in the use of her needle, 
and conversant with the culinary art, 
she had then all that was requisite to make a house- 
wife, and nothing more was desired, or even thought 
of. Against the idea of teaching women the Greek 
and Latin languages, and giving them some insight 
into mathematics, and some acquaintance with na- 
tural science, our fathers would have remonstrated 
vehemently. 
vail: nor can it be shown why women may not be 
educated as extensively and as thoroughly as men. 
Throw the whole field of literature and of science 


open to woman. Invite her to enter and to culti- 


it was enough: | 


Bat juster views are beginning to pre- | 
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and furnish her witl 


vate it; 
roughly, so far as mav be c stent with | ( 
r tl ] a mtie ‘ tur lot 


preparation for the per 


as woman. ‘That education, and 


one, which promot health a vs 
cal frame, fosters good princi 
views of d itv, and to virtuou h 1 reine WitD 
every requisite qualification for the d f the sts 
tion that awaits hi is a W1le, a mé d the head 
of a household, superadded t . 1 genera 
knowledge as cal d 
But.- in all cases } “gh 
au med at, 1 @.. Wid Ss af 
thoroughly ma A perfect 
any one branch of wled 
smattering ol a doze! ior pret 
‘e ridiculous in one who cannot exp! ile idea 
in correct languag lhe young n I might 
have heard fro < fa be 
' French,—a criticism on Shakspea S ( 
Dante, on Petrarcl ! t Goethe 
Schiller.—and who had listened v { he 
remarks on the differ t gases, ( t i adescrip- 
tion of some botai t vould pt te 
find his admiration abated by pity d int 
contempt, should he, « readil I i not 
from her pen the next day, find the ora 
ful and almost ille go ble | ind false Tf a 1 un 
erammatical sent - As « iment a wel 
trained mind, accor hn t 
ac omplishments i ta a 
the most essential port I I ( 


_ 
i 
z 


Indispensad 


tive 


most app d 
| ] » ee ; 
h advancing l a prima ( a 4 
secure the mastery i ol ow ng 
read with propriet a th gra - 

| | 


tences corre 


racy ; and to ol 


btain j { heauties 
of our vernacula meue, whi 1 its va- 
ried literature. Th im portant 
greatly aided b ttention to ‘ or ‘ 
Greece and Rome.—together w 
of some one or two mi lan f I nch, 
Italian or Germa B d Sy 
tem, all these several studies 
multaneously. 
Attention to nguages, diversilied study 
of mathematics and of the natura and 
| these, again, alternating with the rea of history, 


with efforts at composition in all the languages stu 
died,—and _ thi 
lighter accomplishments, such as drawing 


devotion of a few hours weekly to 


’ nusic 
ha music, 


(instrumental if you like,—but by all means vocal) 
besides receiving instruction at stated times in the 
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} 


ase of the n edle might profital iy occupy > 


vears in the life of every girl, say from U 
“yen to that of sev t¢ | ery ! ade 
cuage should, if possibie, be t uught by 
| se native tong 1 d who 
d \ rate ly i i ort 3 in 


learned, when careful grammatic: 


rccompanied by frequent tamil 
wried on in the tongue stud ed 


An education such as I have here de 


de sirable for every woman | least, who 

atances will allow the appropriation o! t 
the pi seeution of it. It such an 
stantially, that is aime d at in the higher se 

for girls, which are springing up 1 


land Of such an education for woman I 


ple nay be ffered ‘ | ound 
First Her mind “et 
It ha bet iss ted by iI = ret 
mind ferior t man s 
Pp oo! fa not yi t been addi () 
many cir imstances seem lo tine 
ion. that, although there is tainl 
well iporting wit t] ] ) 
for man and wom resp { 
rem mply iw iu ‘ | 
to the other Ther 
ness ual ¥, ] womu ~ 
trengwun in thi oll in | ) i 
act In a rrower sph 
fosterin ure i man 8 
ken dl rirls ordinarily } 


em mature mewhat ca 

often an obvio superiority 

girls over boys f the sam 
Furthermore : not only ar to be 


rywhere, in good society 


formed. well-read, and some who c: ( 

und with grace in two, three, or more lang 
ceasionally have appeared women hose at 
ments merit the name of eruditior Such wa 
ording to all authentic account I celeo! 
Lady Jane Grey, who fell a victim to the policy ol 


Elizabeth, Queen of England ;-—such was Miss Smith 
the translator of the book of Job; h w My 


Elizabeth Carter, the translator of | 


lady said to be thoroughly conversant th Spanish 
Arabic and Hebrew, as well as wit! 

Greece and Rome; a lady whom VD Johnson p1 
nounced the best Greek scholar of th g 


Among women who have distinguished t 
in the various walks of literature, Madame de G¢ 
lis, Mde. de Stael, Mde. Roland, Mrs. Hannah Moré 


Miss Porter, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Harriet Mar 


uneau, will doubtless be recollected by all Mrs 


RNAI 


has been universally 


ersed in the hirher math- 


l hil phy ind has been 
by the mos arned 
Omitt others 
ha tled them to 
Hypatia, of 
fa By cruel 
f Al dria, this ac 
d with tl st bra 
! Th r her 
re« und kill 
bod d ced her 
I 1 ! fit y burn 
t mob-fe 
site bear sullied 


rtut ( wi] dex 
| of pl ophy, or 

| i 7? 

\ wndria her 1 
not onl nles 
rid ) nel g 


to ult her LD Or 
=} | y; crt 

\ i gine 

i () hol 1D 
ted het nis | re 

and niexX- 

he idy ound 

| I hile 


! notury 

Po ( the 
2 al t le t ay 
ll-informed men are 


th } SOC LnuUu that 


ed of wome! iching 

t irned 1d pecially 

t terature. all go to establish 
, 


er by her Maker powers 


all ferior to those of the stern 
we ippose that thes apacities 
ere designed to lie dormant, ur 


It cannot be! The very 


ndowed with them, shows they were 


d and improved to the hest 


ont that High mental cultrva 


wath he ) p sefzon in 


ind some other kindred topics, the dis- 


leferred to a future opportunity. 
W. T. Hamirron. 


lle Academy, Mercer co., July, 1862 
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THE MISSION OF WOMAN TO THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The fact has become obvious in many sections 
of our State, that female teachers have begun to 
oceupy @ prominent position in the common schools ; 


—and, it is no longer a question, whether in those 
districts where they have been most frequently em- | 
ployed, the schools are in as prosperous a condition 
as in those where the other sex have alone found ad- | 
mission. 

In some districts this selection has been made, 
rather as an experiment than with full confidence in 
its success. The employment of female teachers in 
summer schools, seemed an obvious suggestion, from 


the consideration thaf such schools would probably 
be composed, in a large part, of very young pupils ; 
and this probable fact was accompanied by the im- | 
pression, that there existed in females certain inher- 
ent adaptations to the infantile mind that would not 
be so readily found among male teachers. Among 
females it was believed that there existed a natural | 
sympathy with the child, in its wants, pleasures and | 
sorrows, and a quickness of perception to discover 
the motives and the necessities of childhood. 

These qualities were supposed to characterize the 


sex in a greater degree than men; and the experi- | 
ment was fully confirmed by the results of teaching. 
It was certainly found that children of the class 
mentioned, in a large majority of cases, greatly pre- 
ferred the companionship of female teachers, because | 
of the qualities enumerated ; and the attachment be- | 
tween them and their tutors was both stronger and 
more durable. Hence, it was found by a comparison 
of the sexes in this occupation, that with admitted 
qualifications of equal capacity, the female had a 
decided advantage in the instruction of very young 
children. 


Thus, when females had been employed at a sea- 
son when they had to deal with minds in an early 


state of pupilage, the satisfaction generally afforded, | 
secured a continuance of their employment in the | 
same locations. | 
Here a difficulty arose. It was admitted that 
satisfaction had been generally given ; but to change 
teachers from the swmmer to the winter schools, had 
important objections. And another question oc- 
curred: “ Would not the same teachers who had 
taught in the summer, succeed in the winter schools?” 
The solution of this problem in education, has es- 
tablished the fact, that females, in numberless instan- 
ces, have shown themselves capable of successfully 
conducting public schools, in any circumstances in 
which they may be placed. Ina number of districts 
in different counties, the trial has been made with 
such success, that neighborhoods which have enjoyed 
the benefits of their instruction, are entirely willing 
that the same order of things shall continue. 
For some years past, the teachers about to engage 
actively in the profession, before commencing, could } 
not fail, in many instances, to be conscious that | 
qualifications of a higher order than those previously 





| these schools have been females : 


| ceptible of injury from exposure. 


possessed were needed for the task. ‘1 
within a few years, the requisite Normal School in- 
struction has been sought and obtained. It is well 
known, also, that a large portion of the studenis ir 
and that their scho 
lastic acquirements as well as capacity for ¢ 
ing, when tested by Superintendents, hay mpare 


well with those of teachers of the oth« 





observations made under this head, with a dl deal 
of care, I have come to the cous lusion LI I u Oot 
the number of certificates given durin 


nations of one year, the preponderanc« 


on the side of female teachers,—wheth ler 
their advancement in the higher branches omm« 
school learning, or ability in school goy 
There is, however, one circumstan 

with the charge of a school the whol 

males, that demands, on their part, mu elf-denia 
|}and force of character,—in some insta rreats 
than in the other sex. The customs and cir 
stances of society have trained them to greater del 


This renders then 


The k 


inclement seas 


cacy of constitution. 


1 


public school during the 


teacher’s boarding is at some distance from th 


is certainly attended with 


school house, 


culty for a delicate female n supposing cha 
acter of the pupils to be eve ry thing t 1 a be 
desired. But when it so happens that t lr 
element enters largely into the school, a wrtiona 
decision and strength of character wi 


imperiously demanded on the part of 


It has, however, often been observed 

that such difficulties have been met and triumpha 

ly surmounted; as they may in every ca by th 

proper training and effort of the teacher hersel! 
The late Supplement to the School Law, ha 

by recognizing and establishing District | 

imposed some additional burden upon teachers, at 

the same time that it has conferred most important 

privileges. The State Superintendent, h vi 


properly designated some of the difficulties that 
pose the establishment of such institutes. He might 


have enumerated, among others, a very possible case, 
of several small districts, contiguous, where all thi 
teachers are females—and all strangers t« h other. 
Under such circumstances, it would appear that 
there is a moral duty, at least, imposed upon Direc- 


tors and other friends of education to render their 


aid. It is to these that we must look, in great meas- 
ure, for important co-operation in the organizing of 
Institutes ; for, in the circumstances supposed (and 
there are many such) it is scarcely to be presumed 


that such communities of teachers should be alone 
responsible for acts which the law now requires as & 
professional duty. HuMANITAS. 
Bucks co., June, 1862. 
- ~2<e ae 
EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 8. 
‘‘ The first duty of government,’’ said Gov. De Witt Clin- 
ton, to the New York Legislature, ‘and the surest evidence 
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of good government, is the encouragement of education. A 
general diffusion of knowledge is the precursor and protector 
of republican institutions; and in it we must confide, as the 
conservative power that will watch our liberties and guard 
against fraud, intrigue, corruption, and violence 
If good is to be done,”’ said John Duer, ‘‘ we must bring 
our minds, as soon as possible, to the confession of the truth 
that the ed: cation of the people, to be effectual, must here, 
as elsewhere, be the work of the State ; and that an expense 
f which all should feel the necessity, and all will share the 
benefit, must, in a just proportion, be borne by all 


That universal education is a necessity—a grea 
cessity, does not admit of a doubt. It dispels the 
tho isand and one evils of ignorance, it increases 


e productiveness of labor. It diminishes crime 


d pauperism. It renders the human family hay 
pier, and surrounds them with comforts. It 
d christianizes the race by its uplifting and 


alut iry influences, It has discovered and settled 
ner ; it discovered steam, and brought to 
¢ the steam car and the steam ship in place of 
heep and goat as beasts of burden; it has great 
tated transportation and transmissi« 
abridging space and annihilating time, thus 


/ if 


ng itself a benefactor it discovered the art 


printing, and through the potent agency of the 


) has scattered knowledg broad cast over the 
land In short, it has “ministered to the p nal 
adm i! Wants of man beyond all other agencies 
I nea ether excellence of climate sp Lane 
t production or rich mines of silver and gol 


of these facts, the desirableness of ive! 
education, is generally admitted by the m 
ent and thoughtful portion of community 


ihey reason that the ( hildren of the ( om! iwmonwealth 


belong alike to the State; and that since her great 


é sta and prosperity, lepend upon the “(- 
' ture and training of her sons and da hters 
i atter of no smal! concern that ample prov 

be mac by the State to secure this desirabl 

uit Such provision can only be made by estab 


hing a sufficient number of free schools of at least 
months duration each year 

But some there are, who admitting the desirable- 
ess of education and its blessings to the world, ques- 
tion the feasibleness or practicability of the unde 
taking Misanthropists and misguided capitalists 
denounce zn toto the justice of the principle that 
taxes them 
[heir selfishness and stubborn blindness prevent 
their seeing that a well-educated community is the 
best police force that can surround any man’s for- 
tune, while it enhances the value of real estate as 
much or more than the building of rail-roads and 
canals. In fact the capitalist who sums everything 
up by the rule of self-interest, will find by an accu- 
rate computation, that it is cheaper to educate all 
the youth of the land than to suffer them to grow 
up in ignorance and vice, and then be compelled to 
foot the bill of “ poor tax,” costs for “criminal pro- 
secutions,” erection of jails and penitentiaries, Xc. 

These individuals when called upon regularly by 


‘to educate their neighbors’ children.” 


the tax-gatherer, to contribute their proportion for 
the support of paupers and to defray the expenses 
of courts of justice to apprehend and punish the 
guilty,—made so by idleness, intemperance, and oth- 
er vices, which as has been shown result from igno- 
rance the common enemy of the race,—these same 
individuals I say, pay large taxes frequently, and as 
a matter of course, cheerfully and ungrudgingly,—not 
complail that, in as much as they support them- 


selves and families, their duty and interest there 


stop 
But ortunatelyv su h s not the logis or conclu- 
sion of majority of the present day. The fact 
. \ Po : 
is been discovered and acted upon, that provision 
must be made for the education of the poor children 
is wt ll as t se ol the we althy : that the ste ady pro 


gress in knowledge and virtue, the tendency to ele 


vate and e yle the race for the successive gener- 
ations 0 sons of m will be in proportion to the 
means provided by the Stati H. C. Jouns 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS CO.—NO, 7 
The Mechanical and Intellectual Modes of Instruction. 


Ever who had opportunit es of ob 

rvat he at ne 2s inr ornizing the char 
wcte ’ f the two methods of teaching 

' tha } Terent res And 
is ft t} bee present d i th 
1 Tl { mers of th ] ib ( 
2 2 t suggestl marks 

. | { reflections 

| { iwn chiefly from t 
stud f ‘ ind a day ted to 
p hit } ti ) iterest and s 

oto the ne i 
re I Ing r ° al 
! } hemse | Com 
n lal 
Inst 1 of ben ppresslve and bu some 

and prevent of pi 3s, the natural sciences, if 
properly ymunicated, b me interesting and at 
tractiv 1 if the pupil once starts understand 
ingly in the enterprize of acquiring the knowledge 
they ; be impossible to prevent his ad 
vancement Instance: ire known 1n which teachers 


have actually refused to allov their pupils to pursue 
such studies as were attractive to them, in the fear 


1 ' | 


that their devotion to them would prevent their 


prog in other branches of their education. Never 
was tl 1 creater mistake made by any int lligent 
teacher The cramming of the memory with any 


matter that may not be apprehended by the under- 
standing, is crippling to the mental faculties ; but 
their play upon anything that they can understand 
and use, is pleasant to them, expands and strength- 
ens their improving powers, and renders them more 
capable of grasping and overcoming difficulties in 
other studies.” Suppose, for instance, that the study 


oo 


of pneumatics is introduced. The principles of 
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this science, may, in a short time be more efficient- 
ly exhibited by means of appropriate apparatus, 
than by months spent in memorising facts, with all 
the aid of such diagrams as are usually employed 
for illustration. By such obscure and uninteresting 
exhibitions the pupil seldom comes to realize the 
facts narrated in regard to the varied action of the 
atmosphere ; and the study, with such appliances 
alone, is rendered about as wearisome as the task 
witnessed some time since, of a lady pupil, who had 
been directed by the teacher, to imitate the dia- 
grams of her text book. This task was enjoined 
upon the pupil as a most important adjunct to the 
study. And this was the way tn which this branch 
of Philosophy was pursued, ma Philadelphia 
school of high reputation ! 

“The study of Human Physiology, is at the pre- 
sent time, imagined to be too scientific and difficult 
to be introduced among the Grammar school studies, 
and, it is frequently left for the last of those of the 
High School. The result of the arrangement based 
on this imaginative view, is, that the subject, most 
of all that is desirable to be learned, is very seldom 
learned at all !” 

One of the most obvious reflections on the above 
passage, is this, that in the State of Pennsylvania- 
even in the Rural Districts of Bucks county, it is 
believed that Human Physiology is now, in many 
instances, successfully studied. But this is not ac- 
complished without the various appliances of illus- 
tration. Diagrams adapted to portray the various 
portions of the human system,—while also adorning 
the walis of the school house are called to the aid 
of the pupils; speaking to the eye with an intelli- 
gence and simplicity that can be comprehended even 
by young pupils! In some instances a human skele- 
ton is added to facilities for illustration. Such aids 
in the hands of a judicious teacher may serve to 
effect something more than an ordinary interest in 
the science. They will impart enfhuszasm in the 
pupil! Such is the advancement of the Free School 
System of Pennsylvania, when compared with the 
progress of the system of one of our most refined 
southern cztzes ! 

But to resume, the Commissioners have embodied 
the following very appropriate reflections, viz : 

“'There is something of attraction to the student 
in the fact, that the subjects of his investigation are 
found in his own person, and are effected by his own 
actions; and in the connection of his own identity 
with the various elements and substances with which 
it appears to be in immediate contact, there are 
themes of thought that cannot fail to induce him 
onward in the examination, until he is satisfied with 
the result. It is in this way, that the air he breathes, 
the food that is necessary to sustain his life, the 
clothing he wears, the means he must use for his 
protection, the habits of life which promote health, 
and prevent disease, the exercise necessary to health, 


the kind and the quantity of it,—all these, subjects 
alike of his observation and study, are associated 
with the themes on which his thoughts delight to be 
engaged ; and he must be profitted and improved by 
the indulgence of his own imagination in the re- 
iim to ex 


gions of thought which it is pleasant for 


plore.” 





Similar remarks will apply in a great degree, t 
most of the Natural Sciences. To ex adequate 
interest in them, the principles emplo n teaching 
these by object le SSONS will impa ‘tT a ire shi ess,—-a 
vitality that will never be found lessons got by 
rote, and recited merely from memory He will en 
gace in the study if properly present d, with all the 
zest of awakened thought—or, with that vivid feel 
ing that accompanies, for the first time, the contem 
plation of interesting objec ts in nature ¢ rt 

July, 1862. HuMANITAS 

oo 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS—NO. 2. 

Euprtre or Austria: Area, 258,000 square miles 
population, 37,000,000; inhabitants t« square mile 
141; under instruction, 1 to every 10 of the popula 
tion. 

In extent, population, and politic ortance 
tliis Empire ranks among the fi powers of 
Europe. Being composed of Germa Hun: in 
Polish, and Italian kingdoms and States, there is 
great div rsity in the language. relig nd man 
ners of the inhabitants. Dr. Per aq wh wrote 
in 1827, uses in his “ View of the World.” this lan 
ruage, “The Austrian youth or ra commol 
ly ignorant, and of course haught eine entire 
strangers to the cultivation of the and conde 
scension of manners, to be found : ig the superlo! 
ranks of some countries. An Aust noblemar 
or gentleman is rarely seen to read, and hence po- 
lite literature is almost unknow) ultivated 
nor have the Austrians ever laid « 1 to any share 
of its progress in Germany I} f ' t 
time, is, nevertheless, untrue nov { intil the 
ratification, by Napoleon III and Francis Joseph 
of the treaty negotiated at Zurich, th vere to be 
found, in this Kmpire,—‘“ The ardent and refined 


Italians of Lombardy—the cold a 
mans of other districts the simple Bohemians, ar 
the half savage inhabitants of the southern provin 


ces, held together, politically, by being the subjects 


of one sovereign and one central gover ent. but dif 
fering from each other in descent, language, customs 
laws, and religion.” ‘The education of the masses is 
progressing gradually. The number under instru 


| 


tion, in proportion to the population, was, in 1850, 1 
to every 137 persons—it is now, however, that above 
given, viz: 1 toevery 10. There are in Austria, 
2,88,441 children from 5 to 1 t years of age of these 
2,338,985 are at school, of which 1,314,460 are boys 
and 1,024,525, girls. 
there are 222 superior institutions of learning, with 


Independent of Hungary, 
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1868 professors and 50,497 scholars, beside acad 
mies, &c.; 549 colleges with 72,286 students, and 
33,340 public 43,381 


2,502,874 pupils. administration 


teachers, and 
of 
direction of a separate com- 
The 


they are 


schools, with 


The 


under the 


public 
struction is 
mission, and extends to all parts of education. 
public schools are subject to uniform laws ; 
classed into High Schools, Gymnasiums and Classi- 
cal Schools, and elementary schools.” 

There are 9 Universities in Austria, to wit: : 
Vienna, Prague, Padua, Pavia, Pesth, Lemberg 
Gratz, Inspruck, and Olmutz, with 419 professors 
and 15,794 students. 


The university of Vienna, 


‘was founded in 123 


but re-organized by Maria Theresa under the dir« 
tion of Van Swieten.” It has about 5250 student 


being the largest general attendance in Kuropé 
The 


ernment; it has a library of 120,000 volumes, and 


ofessors number &5, and are paid by the gov 


cupi a large isolated building in the form of a 
parallelogram with a facade opening upon a pul 


in other educational estal 


ments and libraries; among these we fi 


medico-chirurgical 


ephinum, a academy for 


with an extensive series of Anaton 


Quy 
preparations in wax. The Po yt hr Inst 
with its 500 students who are instructed in th 
5 s, trade, and manufactures.” ‘I Ni 
School tablished by Maria Theresa, 
ginated that most important class of institutio 

W h in Austria practically exemplified the 

' st half a century before they were th rht 
1 Grea Britain.” “The Seminarium or Ror 


Catholic Institute, in which the greater part of 


ated priests of the empire finish 
1 Hungarian. theological institute o1 
verum; a similar Protestant institute ; the Th 

hum, spe¢ ially intended for the education of you 
of Orienta! Languages 
qualify persons for diplomatic ap 


Kast ; 


ty ; the acaden y 


the Military Geographical Institut 3 


14 schools of d 


isia, attended by 1500 scholars : 
gn; an agricultural, a veterinary, and a riding 
school; 29 volks or common schools: 7 high. and 


19 girls schools, at which the average attendance 
mou in all to at least 30,000.” 


he Imperial Library contains 306,000 printed 
dumes, and 16,000 manuscripts, “ many of the 
‘ being either unique or of extreme rarity, A 


nexed to the library is an almost unrivalled coll 

on of engravings, originally commenced by Prine: 

Eugene, and now containing 300,000 of the fin 
nts. The 


that 


University Library has 120,000 vol 


1es, of the Theresianum 30,000, and that of 
the military archives 24,000.” 

[here are also several private libraries of great 
alue, to wit: the Emperor's, 50,000 volumes—Arch- 


duke Charles’ 20,000 volumes, Prince Liechtenstein’s 


Neh | 


50.001 


} s 


and that 
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and 
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RNAL, 
10.000, Esterhazy’s 36,000 
Bucheim 20,000 


of Prague, was founded in 1348 


DY 


| s remalr ible as the first hool 
ed in Germany; in 1842 it had 
Padua, is very celebrated t 

Lirte century, and had stu 


part of Europe, and 


ted to 18,000 Amone these were 
nbus The university of Pavia, is 
ted It fou de d by ( har ( 
the ( oht entury, and ret L- 
Spall ind Volta were profes- 
1842, it had “57 profes 
of 50.000 volur 128. 
| lniversity of | tn 
bi " 60.000 volume und 
\ Lem iniversit 
0 ‘ e ‘ » anal 
Lhe (a | 
of 0 ] | 
MSS., and 1842 it had 28 
boast ol } 
on f 
t ly tZ an - 
\ } ill é 
‘ nfac F 
nem 
5.000 
= le i best | 
11? is ) 
d } 
. ; r 
i I 4 
f 40.000 
We it > & 
( i L827 it w res | 
(pt) nu y ) 
600 stud ts Th 
‘ ) f the ; } 
his i fight from Vienna. 
| ed ’d December, 1848 
\ 109,000 ire miles, populat 
1 3 l e mile Lou. Py po! 
hool to tl whole population 
R I eis no State religion 
yal fam i majo. i 
Calva ¢ offi d 
I 5 y obtainab 
cael In L817 the Ca 
f P 1 combined into one 
d Evang Christians ; of thes 
1.227; of R in Catholic, 6,063,186 ;: 
) Bay st 14,508, and Greeks and Mo- 
300 The Protestants are governed 
es, at the head of which are 366 S: per 








intendents. The Roman Catholics are governed by 
2 Archbishops and 6 Bishops. The school system 
of Prussia, is national, complete, and thorough in 
every department and its cardinal provisions are, 
that att children between 7 and 14 shall regularly 
attend school, and that their teachers shall be edu- 
cated. “The mass of ignorance to be found in al- 
most every other country on the continent has no 
existence here. With rare exceptions every indi- 
The at- 
must continue until the course 
About eight 
“The 


—l. The elementary 


vidnal in Prussia can both read and write.” 
tendance at school 
of instruction has been completed. 
years are required to complete this course. 
different class of schools are:- 
school, at which the great majority of the people re- 
ceive their education. 2. The city school, which is 
always attached toa Gymnasium. 3. The Gymnas- 
ium, in which Latin and Greek are taught. In most 
of the small towns are Normal Schools for the train- 
ing of teachers.” 

“Prussia also possesses the celebrated universi- 
ties of Berlin, 


Breslau, Greifswalde, and Konigsberg, and numerous 


Halle, and Bonn, besides those of 


literary and learned societies. The universities are 
all under the control of government.” 

in Prussia, nearly 25,000 elementary 
1,235,448 


total elementary scholars 


There are 


schools, with an average attendance of 


boys, and 1,197,885 girls 

2.433.333. Klementary teachers 30.865: 890 acade- 

LLL7 LL7 
na 


gymnasia or colleges, with 1,664 teachers, and 29,47 


mies with teachers, and 122.872 pupils ; 
pupils; and 7 universities with 255 professors and 
4.306 students. The number of children between 6 
and 14 


struction, was in 


age, 


1849, 


years of and capable of receiving in- 


3,223,362, while the number 
who actually received it was 2,605,408, leaving a de- 
ficiency of 617,954 which may be accounted for by 
private teaching, Kc. 

As proofs of the proper workings of the Prussian 
advance the facts that, in 1846 


school system, we 


out of 122,897 men in the standing army, only 2 


sol 
diers were found who could not both read and write, 
and in 1845 there were in the whole of Prussia only 
2 young men in one hundred between 20 and 22, who 
could not read, write, and cipher. 

The Berlin University, founded in 1809, comprises 
schools of jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy, 
are, in Ber- 


and has about 2000 students. ‘“ There 


lin, 6 Gymnasia, 2 Protestant Theological Semina- 
ries, a military school, schools of artillery, military 
engineering, architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music ; a preparatory school of music, and many 
elementary schools.” Among the extensive public 
libraries, is the Royal Library, with 600,000 printed 
volumes, and 5000 MSS. It was founded in 1650. The 

toyal Museums of painting, sculpture, antiquities, 
coins, and medals,a museum of natural history, a 
royal astronomical and magnetical observatory, and 


a botanic garden, one of the richest and most com- 


plete in Kurope are among its collections.’ 
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academic institutions are, the Acad 


that of the fine arts, that for the encourage} 


industry, and the academy of musi 


a Geographical Society and a Society of 


History. 
“The university of Halle, four 


long famous for theology, had united to it, i 


that of Wittenberg, and possesses a of 54,000 


volumes, various museums, an anatomical theater 


laboratory, botanic gard ind observa- 


chemical 





tory ; it had, in 1844, 721 student 

“ Bonn is the seat of a very celebrated unive 
founded in 1818, and occupying an old castle of the 
electors of Cologne. It has a librar LUU,UU0 V« 
umes, with a museum of Rhenis! tiquities,” and 
714 students. Connected with the university there 
is an observatory, arich botanic ga and museun 
of natural history, with an extens ollection ¢ 
minerals, and a school of agricultur th an exp 
mental farm at the chateau of Pop) Lk 

The Univerity of Br Wid f hit 
from Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1& t has a pub 
lic library of 250.000 printe | » 20) ul 
scripts, and about 700 students 

At Greifswalde. the university ; found 
1156; it has a library of 20,000 \ ! und 225 
dents. ‘The university of K ( vas found 
d in 1554 by the Margrave Alb ihen call 
the Albertine. it is attended by 30 dents 
library of 50,000 volu a I 
other valuable collections l t which t! 
] bors Ol Ba i ren i 
tanic garden. C.J 

New Oxford, Adams ¢ J 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


As is very well known, the legisla of t State 
of Pennsylvania has made a law requiring the teac h 
ers of common schools throughout the State, to de 
vote every other Saturday, in 1 pective dis 
tricts, for mutual improvement; t main 
however, being the ultimate good every commor 
school. To bring about so desirable an end mig 
naturally enough be supposed that irce a dissent- 
ing’ voice would be found. That, however, is not the 


fact. 
some teachers. 


With many it is unpopular, and among these 
Without discussing d 


, whether 


the above law was equitable or not, it would be best 
to obey it. though ’twere known to be bad, till su 
time as an honorable repeal could be procured ; tl 
opposite would savor of mob law 

Instead of supposing the law to be bad, however 
it seems to be very nearly the th eded ; but to 
give ita scope and effectiveness ust have not 
only the sanction and hearty -Operation if the 


teachers but that of the tax pay cvenerally 


What better can be asked for by those who desire 
¢o make teaching a profession, than the | f 
meeting those like-minded, once in two weeks, in a 
literary capacity, to stimulate, encourage, and build 


privilege Oo 
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up and upon, your present stock of knowledge, by 


comparing notes, sifting ideas, discussing points, 


riving and getting gvood: 
one would suppose, and yet be pard for your tim 
besides. Teachers have their objections, and they 
seem weighty, at least at first sight. One is, th 
are required to give their time, five days in « 
week, to the instruction of their pupils, therefo: 
have no time to spare in preparing for the institut 
See here; the time of daylight, per day, during you 
term, will at least average fifteen hours. You 

to school at half-past eight in the m rhing, get te 
your boarding place at half-past four at evening ; 
occupying from the time of starting from, till tim 
of returning to, eight hours. A littl operation 
subtraction will convince you that you have at yo 
command each day seven hours, not necessary 
sleep, which you really owe 
rather to yourself, in “ booking up” for the educat- 
your pupils, every alternate Saturday be 
ing yours, for the wardrobe and toilet. A not! 
ybjection is, the institutes are 


your employer, or 


ing 


quite too far off 
walk, and the most of the teachers are without oth 
modes of conveyance. ‘This objection really has 
weight, as the practice now is; to alternate { 
one ne ehborhood to another, for the better co 

ence of the the distance fo 
some at To obvia 
lat objection in full, it would be presumed that, in 


very community enough might be found who 


teachers, would make 
times, seven or eight miles. 


{ 


irom motives of self-respe t, symp ithy in the Lust 
® high appreciation of knowledge in commu 
constrained to offer a helping hand. Some hay 
bly done so, but so far as my 


the majority of the 


lad 4 
knowledg: CALC! 


been allowed 


teachers have 


get there as best they could, being exhausted 
hungry, consequently ill adapted to the duties 
them lam now reminded of another thi \\ 


are in a land of plenty, success smiles upon ¢ 


de avors 


n a laudable Wity ; the farmers erana 
n obedience to honest toil. Woulk 
would any of us do violence to our generot 


are filled 
pathies, by withholding from any one, a meal of 
tuals to satisfy the gnawings of hunger.—mu 

0 a teacher, or teachers, 


1 


persons upon whom | 
Lit OUT hopes r 


f the gradual, but not the certa 
umph of light over darkness, right over wrong: and 
of general enlightenment, over superstition and err 
Ind. Rep. 


‘ , 
Susquehanna county, 1A.G.35 


s< 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 
We have observed that teache rs negiect toc 
the organization of district institutes. We do 
district should 
have its institute, because that. in many insta 


mean, of course, that every school 
would be a physical impossibility, if not a rid 
ous absurdity; but we mean that every counts 
should be so districted as to afford the advantag 
of an institute to every teache willing to embrace 
them. The topography of the county, 

location of school districts, facility of comn 


the size and 


ion between them, &c., &c., are consideratior 
should be regarded 


institutes. 


3 which 
in the organization of dist) 
For instance: 
ing a large town might vi ry properly be attached 
lor institute purposes to the town itself; two 
three townships, lying together, would 
another institute district: an isolated township 
large or small, would constitute another, & Th 
ounty being thus districted, every teacher in 
should feel it to be his duty to become an activ 
working member of the institute within his reach 
If a friend should happen to be employed in a d 


the townships surround 


constitute 


a sufficient remuneration. 
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trict in which an institu nas not yet been organiz- 
ed, we trust he will not be slow in calling upon 
his brother teachers to assist him in giving to it a 
local habitation and a name. Twelve. twe nty, or 


thirty teachers thus associated, and meeting semi- 


month n monthly, could not fail to be mutu- 
ally int ted and instructed: while an prit du 
\ be created tl would widen the influ- 
of irnest teas make bright many an 
hour " uld ot! \ be dark and cheerless: 
and elevat his proiess in the eyes of the outside 
world. 
We ant pate an objection that will be ra d by 
many readers, to wit that vany teachers are Ran 
nora nah association with them either 
} isa wa Wi have a tol rably intl- 
ite acq tance with the teachers of one of our 
ughe I Oads ce Ties nd we do not believe 
that even there the objection would be a valid one 
In ninet ut of a hundred cases The intelli- 
cent t will find profit in the expanding of his 
wn h the 1 t t an uncultivat- 
ed broth | produce, and, if he be a true man. he 
will find i de 1 good. Besides thes n- 
dl | in I f wan j L7Fo7 
VV 1 meeting i hote vut 
West i ll-looking, ill-dressed, 
d fi y deformed young man, who seemed to 
us to be wanting in every elevated human instinct 


W r ‘ { \ th was good for an then. 


/ 





I I K place at the nio 
¢ d out Ti 
Sil women a 
men S10 vith their presence 
l'} l i ! degraded young man 
nt tne \ t we dressed mu f ot 
the ey | tT we hay never he urd. 
We rer " ul ter, 1n orating 
Scho m to 1 eXamination it became 
‘ TT y dno lt) Sevel iJ 
| tl but all et Iinal- 
f is those boys 
ha stir ( kward and always 
lai cel iellow,. W ) n l ve been able t mas- 
r t! ate ‘ ok the end of the cord 
tied t tha t only would not but 
Iterwa ictually defied all the efforts of mart 
) | t 1s true, small matters 
wd W 11d not W to D understood is intl 
mating t n or tieing hard knots come 
W f teachers’ institutes—but they 
S t 1 moral, and that moral is tl 1 
farinmen y fhers Teachers who 
hink that / KnNOW eV thine and that 1othing 
can be | ed from the professional brothe: lown 
nt whose it was out of fashion twenty 
irs J r the ttle school mistress 0 r the 
hill who |} ich a large scar upon her right 
I Div wan g n that worldly visdom 





thing in ey ry Nazart th he 


wear of 1 old-fas! ed coat may be the best 


mathemat l ! th ountry ; and the homely 
school mistress, although an indifferent scholar. 
may te l ie neighb hood that a cheerful, con- 
Pe } td pend ot pt the POSsesslol fa 
co int Ance 

We have observed tl teachers in conducting 
district Institutes are not sufficiently methodical and 
practical. ‘loo little attention is given to class drills. 
and too much to random discussions having no re- 


have known 


levancy to the teacher’s cation We 
institutes to be transformed into political debating 
clubs: and we have known one respectable organi- 


zation to waste a whole day in discussing the ques- 





— 


—_ 


——_— — -. = 


u- 


3 , 
le 





tion, “Is it not a mistake to say that the Americans | 


7 


speak and write the English language?” Surely, 
all such proceedings in an association of teachers 
are entirely out of place, and lead to no beneficial 
results. Every institute should be organized with a 
fixed purpose possessing the minds of its founders 
to make it a means of professional improvement ; 
and to accomplish this purpose, a carefully matured 
plan of action should be adopted and strictly adher- 
ed to. Prominent in that plan we would place regu- 
lar class drills in all the branches of a common 
school education, and next to it we would place the 
discussion of scientific questions, methods of teach- 
ing, &c. These discussions might be introduced by 
written reports upon topics previously assigned for 
investigation to members of the institute. The re- 
ports would furnish to the writers a capital exercise 
in English composition ; and the discussions, if con- 
ducted with dignity and according to parliamentary 
usage, would possess all the attractions of the regu- 
lar debating society, and be attended with more di- 
rect benefits. 

Nevertheless, the class drills are the chief good 
and should take precedence over all other ex- 
ercises. A majority of teachers enter the profes- 
sion without an adequate scientific education, and, 
so long as the present low rates of wages prevail, 
but few of them can afford to pursue their studies in 
any other institution of learning than their own 
school room. T'o all these unfortunates the class drills 
of a well-conducted institute supply the best substi- 
tute yet devised for the instruction of a corps of 
regular professors. Indeed, the class drills of an in- 
stitute should be in form not much unlike the recita- 
tions of all colleges and seminaries—each branch of 
study having its appropriate expounder, or teacher. 
Thus, at the organization of an institute in any given 
district, Mr. A. should be chosen teacher of orthog- 
raphy and reading; Mr. B. of mental arithmetic ; 
Mr. U. of practical arithmetic; Mr. D. of geogra- 
phy and history; Miss E. of grammar, &c. A dozen 
meetings of such an institute as we have thus hinted 
at would open many a casket of intellectual jewels 
that would otherwise never have been unlocked, and 
give an impetus to its members that could result 
only in good. 

We have placed the district institute before the 
county institute in order and importance, and we 
think justly. District institutes have at least three 
advantages over their more ambitious namesakes : 
they are not so expensive; they can meet oftener ; 


and they do not embarass the modest and inexperi- | 


enced teacher. But the county institute should not 
be neglected, for it, in turn, possesses advantages 
not known to the district institute. It commands a 
higher order of talent in the persons of distinguish- 
ed educators and lecturers; it deals with a higher 
class of subjects, and thus widens the range of the 
teacher’s mental vision; it extends his acquaint- 
ance; and it rubs off many of his rough points, by 
bringing him in contact with those who have seen 
more of the world than he. By all means, let there 
be a week’s county institute once a year in every 
county in the State, and let no indifference, no local 
or professional jealousy, be suffered to hinder its 
usefulness. J. M. Swank. 
Selected by Del. Co. American. 


2-so 
REVIEWING. 

I have a number of times heard this sentiment 
riven by teachers at our County Institutes : “ Not 
ow much, but how well,’—a sentiment well worth 
repeating but better worth acting anee This, how- 
ever, I fear is not done as thoroug 





ly as it should 
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be; if it were, we should have more reviewing done 
|in our schools. The importance of going over with 
what has been learned some time aft the lessons 
have been first recited—in short, of reviewing fri 

quently—cannot be over estimated. 

There are many scholars who learn very readily 
and always have the lesson for the day so that th y 
can recite it fluently, who neverthel ; (for the verv 
reason that it is so easily committed) do not reme1 
ber so that at the end of the week th vive an’ 
correct synopsis or even general idk ’ each day’: 
lesson. Such scholars will be great nefitted by 


a weekly, or more frequent. review 
vive them a more thoughtful and | hasty way of 


preparing the lesson at the first, and w . n 
in retaining what they learn. 

Many, indeed the majority of puy ih ea 
day’s lesson without any special thi { 
nection with or dependence upon those y ! 
preceded it. The weekly review wi vy to ther 
the close and interesting connectio n diff 
ent chapters and rules ; ‘and how T 
depends for its especial proof 
ideas and. truths found in Monday’s t Frida 
portion can only be thoroughly und i and ay 
preciated when it is shown how d 
connection attach it to all the 1 f 
the week. Thus it will be not o 
but doubly inte resting .to the pul 

But many teachers do not folloy of 1 
viewing. There must be for this son 
ire they ? 

A few (?) teachers have n id t t : 
through the book is the great des Mi 
scholars are posses ed with this her VU 
there can be no possible objection 
through the book at any time pro 
stands it well. It is not the be 
objectionable, but the hurrying 
through with a superficial _knowled f ¥ 
has been over, with a vague idea tl 41 
has to do with ciphering grammar W juga 
IT love,—History with the record of 
I know scholars who have been stud Am 
History for several sessions, who 
now where the battle of Lexinet 
tween what parti and from what ca lo ao 
through, is not the idea, but to ne 
thoroughly, understandingly, so tl nd tl 
whole may be retained with perfect 

Some teachers are too lazy to tal trouble 
review. Now nobody has any right t Ly, pal 
ticularly not you, O teacher! Aside { ghe 
considerations of duty that are sug ted by) icl 
commands as, “ Be diligent in bus Wha 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it th all thy 
might,” and the responsibility that ry christia 
teacher ought to feel to use every oment t 
benefit of the scholars under his charg¢ there isa 
other idea not so lofty or noble, but yet tr 
worthy of consideration :—the School Directors d 
not hire you to be lazy. They do hire you to be a 
active as you can to secure the good « our pupl 
during the time you are with them 

Your time in the school room is not your own 
which to take it easy or not, as you please, but 
your employers’ and your scholars’ to use to the fu 
in whatever way seems best for the advancement of 
your school. And if reviewing is conducive to that 


advancement, then it is your duty to attend to it 
even though it take more time and talking and at- 
tention, than every time to let them “take from where 
you left off to the bottom of the next page.” 38.5 


Lewistown Gazette. 
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INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 

In entering upon an investigation of incentives to 
study, we are aware that we are commen ing not 
only the most extensive, but the most important 
subject that belongs to the theory of teaching 
Study is the process by which learning is infused 
into the mind. To diffuse knowledge among all 
lasses, is the object of common schools. And how- 
ever good the character or government of a school 
may be, if the teacher fails to incite interest in 
study, his labors are of no ayail, and he will be un- 


able to a« complish good. 

We shall in the first place, mention some of th« 
mproper means to induce pupils to study First 
punishment. This is often resorted to with vi y 
little consideration, and we regard it as being not 
yly improper, but inadequate to accomplish the 
nd in view. “To study is to set the mind or th igh 
upon a subject for the purpose of learning what wa 


10t known before.” It requires the active operatio1 


of the mind to acquire knowledge. It must be fixed 

pon the subject closely und unreservé dly in oO 
receive it. Every teacher should understand that 
takes not only mental exercise, but a d to 

gain knowledge, in order to acquire it 

And we leave the intelligent teacher | 

vhether a pupil will apply his mind in th st 


} 
ration of a subjes t, sufficiently to gain knowleds 
erefrom, while smarting from a rap of the f 


‘here are instances in school government \ 
punishment is necessary and right, but we rega t 
tirely inefficient as an incentive to study. 
Secondly, we will notice zmpro; emul 
neent ve to study. The IMproy ( t 
bly set forth by Mr. Page, as follows: “ But 
n the other hand, means a a 
1 ¢ ) . for the sak if su Dass yth s i It De 
1 disposition that will Luse an Individual té 
\ ris | with the highest pia wheth 
1 above his fellows by his intrinsic y 
have fallen below him by their g 
it him in such a relation to others that th 
W be y | } | I ia 
t | L} iCipie that pre ipts the 
‘ | T t othe ~ Ly 11S th I 38 =| 
ive In an Opportunity to gan ap 
W their abasement ; then, with l 
nworthy and unholy prin ple, and sho 
\ encol wed or appr iled to by the teacl 
Che awarding of przzes has be 1 ynsid a 
as improper incentives. We a 
d to condemn it if granted with erta 
the part of the teacher, to the pupils who 1 
em. Great care, however. should be taken by 
acher or he may be imposed upon, and ther by 
ward an undeserving pupil, which would serve rath 


» discourage, than to encourage industry and 
tention. Taking into consideration the injury that 

ay arise from the prize System, we place it with ut 
hesitation, among the improper incentives. 

In attempting to set forth some of the proper in- 

tives to study, we hope to be able to present 

something that is more noble and more worthy of 
the cause of education, and we may also add, more 
effective than any yet presented. The teacher 
should not presume that children are insensible be- 
ngs, whose higher motives cannot be appealed ti 
with any effect. This means should prove to be as 
‘ficient as any other that could be employed. Let 
a feeling exist between the pupil and teacher, that 
he pupil will make every exertion to gain his ap- 
probation,—and a simple manifestation, on the part | 
f the teacher, that he should learn, would be suffi- | 
ient. But we admit that there are some children 





who cannot be gained suffi ently to be influenced 
by the teacher’s desire for their improvement, yet it 
Snot il j that they would be insensible to every 
nflu The parent’s influence in such cases may 
be sufficient, as there are few scholars who do not 
LoVe thei a] probation how¢ ver reckle Ss they may 
be in other respects. Human nature is inclined to 
desi pprobation, especially the approbation of 
thos \ and the thought of the approving 
smil parent o1 her, cannot fail to induc¢ 
the p | Lo desire to please, as a condition of be- 
om { ded DY then This may not only be 
regarded a very efficient. but a very proper in 
A des for usefulness is also possessed, to 
ni ‘ 
yne degree, by almost evs y¢ hild, and the teacher 
should tivate this; he may impress upon his 
mind t fact that he may be called upon to fill some 
responsible stati und it is highly important that 
he should prepare himself for so doing It is ne 
ssary i child be ¢ rly made to feel that he is 
living t purpos He might also impress 
up mind that God does not intend that we 
should eithe ono t or useless, and that it 
t ! dut f all to prepare themselves for 
serulr lhe disadvantages and disgrace of ig- 
in nted with profit to the 
pu] By itrast he may be able to see that it is 
ich more plea as profitable, to be in- 
dust ruth in be presented in this way with 
L ile! tnal other. An interest in study 
| neentive that an he 
) tt d of the pupi “his 
mes directly to th 
, | ad } lv result +} i 
Simpl tL ex 
S f ( rinat 
I vill va its tent 
| h se | i ( Li fic 
forth ( t pur 
i | n \ m i 
t I I, on the otl hand, } 
; h ol h prope 
{ t, as he is schola 
tandir each p 
I 
ilt t are! 
} . Gna i4 h, qu 
I liidren that would 
yt] ! t vould bor | l to ob 
{ t the LSS, e knew 
n I lustry would 1 l the l 
Wi ent that 
mav b rv te ou o du vy and 
itt it t | Ane y é fine 
in scho iren of different dispositions and pro- 
pel essary to use different means to 
ineitea « study. It will sometimes b 
necessary |! the teach to select his own me thod 


Every teacher should be able to do this :—if he is 
incompetent to meet the emergency by a plan of his 


own choosing, he is unable to successfully teach his 


Si hool Vi ushingt } Exan ne 
HINTS ON TEACHING READING. 
L feel perfectly safe in assuming that eve ry tea h- 


er who is worthy of his position of trust, is desirous 


of learning modes of government and instruction, by 
which his efforts may be rendered most successful 
With this confidence, I wish to ask the earnest at- 
tention of teachers to a subject which is of real im- 
portance and of no little interest to all the intelli- 
gent friends of common schools 





_ a a i mr 


at Ga ted 
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ed As a general fact there is not nearly enough drill- This is a subject requiring immediate and earnest 
Git ing in schools; there is a feverish desire to advance | attention from every teacher, and 1 cannot too ur- 
ery scholars rapidly, thereby to gain a brilliant reputa- gently request all teachers who read this article, 
at | tion; or there is an indifference or incapacity, which, use every effort to improve the reading of their pu 
hot from idleness or ignorance, neglects the necessary pils. They will find this labor ‘a little arduous at 
ay work. There is almost universal need of more drill- first, but it surely will be rewarded with success 
to ing; more thorough attention to details, more intelli- , if not by better reading, the conscientious effort will 
of gent use of illustrations, definitions and questions. be its own rich reward.— Lewistown Ga S 
ng Teachers can hardly rid themselves of the notion 7 
ice that the true test of scholarship is what one has THE TEACHER’S ARMOR. 
be- gone over, and not what one knows. “Through the Much has been said, and much written upon th 
be book ” has a fatally charming sound, even to teach- | different modes of school governm adopt db 
in- ers otherwise very sensible. It is only repeating teachers, and often has this power of governing 
to what every teacher has said scores of times, to assert | well been made the subject of anx s thought 

that it is infinitely better to train pupils to value ex- And truly, to all who are or may b raged in the 
er cellence of understanding than to allow them to form jnstruction and training of the youne. the ability to 
113 the habit of echoing what the author says, however govern well is a matter of great int How to 
ne readily, without a comprehension of the principles win the confidence and esteem; how to secure a 
at inculcated. ways ready and cheerful obedience w to acquire 
1€- I wish to apply this to reading. Ido not hazard ! an influence over scholars tl hall be benef 
1S much in expressing the conviction that in more than | and lasting in its effeets ;—these, and other queries 
8s half the schools of this county scholars not only learn | of a like import, are difficulties wl have oft 
ve nothing beneficial in regard to reading, but actually | been experienced and lamented by t 5. 
18 acquire habits that are of positive and lasting injury. For the want of this much needed faculty. man 
or In very few instances do teachers make it their study otherwise well qualified, have failed in their chose 
g- and effort to guide their scholars more judiciously work. Some seem gifted with a p r faculty fo 
1€ through the vocal and intellectual discipline neces- | governing others—seem formed to ¢ . 
ig sary to render them good readers. It is not an un- We are charmed by the cReerful ay an 
n- common practice with teachers, to require their pu- good order of some “school rooms. t] ment we 
n pils to commit to memory the rules given in the pre- enter them. We are at once i vith t] 
ly liminary exercises in Readers, and read over the il- fact that the teacher wields a nan 
e lustrative examples. This is done with a vagueidea while in the bright and sunny { e littl 
lS that it was the author's design to have both the rules ones, and their evident pleas n ises b 
1e and examples used, and no other mode of accom-| fore them, we discover no traces of that comma 
plishing that design suggests itself. In the ordinary | Such instances as this, contrasted with an opposit 
| reading exercise, it is customary for the pupils to | character, give rise to the query to a 
read each a yerse, one after another, without any | quire this faculty, or is it t rat] God-viven 
further instruction than that certain words should ent? ‘They suggest also 
- be differently pronounced, and not unfrequently even Wherein does this powe Uy t do 
: this infinitesmal criticism is omitted. No effort is, depend? It depends, we | } 
I made to impart a clearer comprehension of the sub- | of armor the teacher wea 
ject, to aid the pupil in giving fuller, nicer expres- ‘Teachers, one and all, pleas ut ‘ 
sion by a better use of inflections, emphasis and mo-| ing is a warfare.” Not only dos id fait 
dulation. ful teacher have ignorance to coml the sch 
The natural and inevitable result is, that pupils _ room, but she finds also more or ssness 
3 feel no interest in the reading exercise, take no pride | unwillingness to be instructed, utter aversio 
in acquitting themselves creditably, become careless, | all rules of propriety, wayward selfishness 
expressionless repeaters of words, but not readers. these and other hosts in batt ly encan 
And teachers, too, find the exercise distasteful ; they | against her. 
are dissatisfied with their neglect, and vainly wish Before enter ng the ranks <¢ Datt t! ex] 
their pupils would read better. ‘The simple and only | enced soldier girds on his armor, a ttle dreams 
remedy for this general and crying evil is drilling. | of success unarmed. And so, too, st the teacher 
Teachers must address themselves to the subject in | stand in the school room—her battle field—fully arm- 
good earnest, must carefully and thoroughly study | ed and equipped as the law and the gospel both d 
the best treatises they can procure which relate to | rect. She has work to perform, and a great wor 
education ; if nothing else is accessible, they should | too, and it can never be performed simply by reach 
study the introduction to any good series of readers | ing the understanding, (the out-posts,) of her pupils 
and gain all the knowledge desirable from that she must have access to the heart. The teacher 
source. They should practice the examples given, needs, it is true, a mind wel! stored with systematiz 
repeating them until perfectly able to exemplify to a | ed knowledge, and superior skill to impart that 
class the idea which the author wished to convey. knowledge, but this alone is not sufficient. Some 
They should be careful to have the lessons well stu-| of the teacher’s most effectual weapons are love 
died, both by their scholars and by themselves, un- sympathy, patience, and firmness. 
less they are fully competent to instruct without In the great conflict with error and sin, the weapon 
such preparation, and then they should have every of fear, of itself, must prove ineffectual. Doors 
sentence to be well read before proceeding to the sen- castles sometimes yield to foree—heart doors, never 
tence following. Not merely errors of accent, and The rod has little or no power there; the hars! 
omissions or insertions of words, should be corrected; voice, the sour look, the imprudent word, many times 
but defective inflection and faulty emphasis and im- serve only to shut still closer the tiny entrance t 
perfect modulation, should be pointed out, and the , the heart. 
correct rendering of the passage should be given by The first, and usually the most effectual weapor 
the teacher, then by the pupils. No anxiety to fin- used by the true teacher is /ove,—not for here and 
ish a lesson must be permitted to interfere with the there a loveable and talented pupil, but for each and 
necessary drilling. all committed to her charge. The Creator has, it is 
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true, endowed some with qualities more attractive 
than others, or those gifts have received a superior 
culture, yet he has left no part of his handiwork en- 
tirely unblessed,—for in the rough and unsightly rock 
he has sown the rich vein of gold, on the bleak 
desolate crag planted the tiny moss, and in the heart 
of every child, however unlovely that child may be, 
is hidden some talent, some valuable trait of charac- 
ter, and it is a part of the true teacher’s work to 
discover and bring it into use. That teacher who 
fully realizes the work before her cannot fail to love 
her pupils. 

The school room of such a teacher will always bi 
filled with an atmosphere of affection. With a 
teacher thus armed, even the rod will become ar 
strument of impartial love, and that love she will 
find the invincible weapon when all others fail 

The true teacher must at all times mingle with 
her pupils, not as a being of another sphere, hay 
nothing in common with them, but rather as one 
that rejoices in their little joys, sorrows in tl 
childish troubles, and enters willingly into their, to 
them, all important plans. 
to feel and act, add to her armor 

it seems almost unnecessary 
is a part of the required equipment of a vod 
teacher, for what teacher has not, ten thousand times 
perhaps, felt the neéd of that important shield 

To love, sympathy, and patience, must be joined 


She must, in orde 


SYMPAhyY., 


oO speak ol pat 


firmness, decided firmness, or else many transgr 


sions will be permitted, many errors will b 
looked. ‘The needed weapons then, (which all may 
obtain by putting forth the effort,) are love and 
pathy, patience and firmness. If to conquer 
school room, such is the armor required, why m: 


ot every teacher acquire that much coveted po 
tl g erning well ? Who is not aware that tl 
neart 1s 


ind follies discovered 


softened by svmpathy and love, its err 
‘and eradic ated .by pat ct 
and firmness,—thus preparing it for the recept ) 
new and grander principles of action, and pure 

holy motives % 

‘Teachers of Susquehanna county, if you wish 
be successful soldiers in this highly important cor 
hict, you must gird on your armor, and be a ; 
re ady to achieve a glorious vi tory ; flor none eed 
enter the ranks without the needed armor, if the 
will but labor 1 acquire ‘Teachers will you 
trive to remove the oft repeated complaint j Ou 
teacher is qualified, (we think) as far as ed 

is concerned, but—(yes, here is the grand troubl 
but, she has no government, she has no power to im 


part, to interest, to properly draw out and inst 
the young and tender minds; in short, s] y 


her scholars to do just what they please to d 
lf you will p 
your armor, have it always bright and in ord 

y make up your minds to be satisfied with notl 


lea hers, this ne ~d not be SO. 


short of success, success will crown youl effort 
Teachers must, therefore, have constantly beforé 
them, not only a high standard of perfection 
themselves, but for their pupils also; and their own 
enthusiasm must be instilled into their hearts 
not only in intellectual, but in spiritual culture 
watchward will be, “ Onward, upward,” bet¢ 
nobler every day. 
For all this, who is sufficient ?—In the words 
another 
He who prayeth while he worketh 
He who loveth all— 
He alone can walk before them, 
Worthily and well 
SUPERINTENDI 


SUG uenadhna Co Ind. Re puotican 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


—— Most poor matters 


Point to rich ends Shakspea 
Ihe teacher and pare sustain a near relation to 
each other, and they, in their respective capacities 


form and build up the mind that IS TO Sway a power- 
ful infi throughout future generations They 
both have a great work to do, and their stations are 


fraught with great responsibilities. When the child 
] 


leaves the parental roof and is under the care of the 
ssarily 


parent’s obligations do not necs 





all devolvy on the teachet "Tis true, the teacher 

s recog ed Or 1 s, but to him are not 
delegated all the duties and responsibilities of the 
parent he parent has still a task to perform, and 
one wh 30 Vel much neglected, viz: visiting 
his childre { hoo W believe it to b he im- 
peratl \ of all parents to vy sit the schov - but 
how few der itas such! Everywhere we hear 
te piaining at thei 100ls a Ot VISsit- 
ed by tl rents of childr inder their care; and 
the te: ! il rally inte! that none are int rested 

t] hemselves, and become discouraged. 

But persons look upon the school room as a 
kind of ed p to which none but the 
{ h ip ur llowed to ent This is a 
fat 0) IS are nph ully free 
SChOOIS d ( n 0 all and ill | ave or 
Ss ) t in their ifare,— 
| t icher is impounded with 

t » matte f surprise, if, during 

l ure fi ids | S Way to the 
) } vord of encourag ment. or 

| } ] he ha Ln est in 
ans] I In fact. paret ts have no 

a ol be jone in the schoo oom, @x- 

ept what they gather from report which 3 often 

{ agg ted and untrue ind if the teacher is not 

of t nt stamy I | forms not his vhole 
duty t i hs pl their education, moral, phys 
l W vofully ne vlected ' 

but ivs a teach ny school is occasionally 

' ' ut ¢ ‘ther day that M Sensi- 

{ ind cause I had taken occa- 

; sh } l John Vas SO enh- 

ra d 1 he tl ite ad my very ex stence as a 

Lc! * wi visitations should not be 
tolerated by the teach ind much less tempted 
by the ts et them come, not for the pur- 
pe 0 lating teacher on account of some 

na } | has committed to their 
h it to examine for themselves the machin- 
100 ym, a see whether these things 
sO ind thev will ge away. please d with their 

Sif l r] ced that thet ache sa is ral 
elng aft und not such a eruel monster as som 
would ( | « 

What an amount of misrepresentatior vould be 
ches se] ( -isited by Tine ) ents ! 
WI] é uuragement it would be to th pupils 
to si their parents are really interested in their 

Ine »> school: and what a stimulus to ere iter ex- 
r on to the tea er. Tf | the assurance that his 
lah« rs are pprec T d! It wi uld he a iv Of sSun- 
g t upi , it his dark pat] » the 
rugged stee} ot th Hil of sx ience ! 

Pa should mal t their duty to sit the 
chooi regularly: and nothing would be more ecrati- 
fying to the teacher than to see one or more of them 
at his sel every da They will be most cordial- 
ly wel ed, both by the tea her and pupus 

Parents, try it! It isa simple experiment and 
will cost you nothing, but a little time which you 

innot bet emplo and the result will far exceed 
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your most sanguine anticipations. Its influence 
will be as “bread cast upon the waters, that shall 
return to us after many days.” Rvurat. 
Beford Gazette. | 
oo 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


To men loving order, discipline and decorum in | 


children, a visit to some of our well ordered public 
schools is gratifying and instructive, and leads us to 
regard the conduct and habits of children when 
brought up under proper discipline, and to contrast 
them with the same children under different circum- 
stances. Probably there is nothing that could be 
said or written which would be of such value to pa- 
rents or others having the charge of them, as an 
hour’s visit to a well ordered public school. They 
will there see from one to two hundred children in 
perfect order, the teachers loved and respected, and 
may, perhaps be led to think how much better the 
children under their charge might be if they con- 
firmed the lessons of order that have been taught 
them in school. And they might be led to think, if 
the children were kept under proper discipline out 
of the school, how much pleasanter it would be for 
parents and guardians and how much better for the 
e.ildren. The plea of a parent or guardian that 
they cannot do it, is simply absurd. The principal 
of the school has those hundreds of the same child- 
ren to control, and has to counteract the evils of the 
lax discipline, evil example, and often the direct op- 
position of those, out of the school, who should be 
his best assistance. Surely they can do as much with 
his assistance. And how different would be the after 
history of many of those children if they were thus 
disciplined at home.—WNSelected by Lock Haven Free 
Press. 
Se 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 

Every teacher should have a library of choice 
books. In conversing with teachers on this subject, 
we are often surprised to find how few there are who 
are supplied even with a single work, either on the 
theory or the practice of teaching. "Tis true it re- 
quires some money to purchase books, but if you buy 
one now, and another then, you will scarcely mind 
the expense. Gook books are to the teacher what 
tools are to the mechanic. By a skillful use of them, 
he is aided very much in building up the fair fabric 
of the human mind. 

In order to secure and retain the attention of the 
pupils, the teacher must possess a good share of gen- 
eral information. Many subjects come up in the 
course of a single term, which the teacher can make 
forever pleasant to the pupil by a proper use of the 
knowledge he has of those subjects. Children ask 
many questions, and he is a happy teacher who, from 
a consciousness of his ability to answer them, can 
encourage his pupils to ask them. Hence the great 
importance of study on the part of the teacher. In 
his library should not only be found the works of 
Pace, Nortuenp, Anpotr, Mann, Mansrie.p, De 
Tocquevi.te, Horsrook, and others, relating par- 
ticularly to his profession, but also standard works 
on History, Biography, Natural Science, &c. 

In addition to these he should take, and carefully 
read, one or more educational journals, in order to 
keep himself posted on passing events relating to 
his profession. And first among those we would 
mention the Pennsylvania School Journal. We 
have taken it regularly for eight years, and have 
never had reason to regret it. It is worth ten times 
its cost to any teacher who loves the work in which 
he is engaged. 


| respectable library, to which you can « 


Teachers. do not de ny yourselves of a library any 
longer. Put up a shelf, buy a book, read it and put 
it on the shelf. Then buy another, and proceed in 
the same way. Here isa nucleus. Whenever you 
can, make additions to it, and you will soon have a 
er refer with 
educational 
you that 


profit and satisfaction. Subscribe for an 
periodical and read that, and we can assure 


| your usefulness as a teacher will be greatly increas- 


ed.— Mifitinbury TT legraph, Union « 
2. 


THE DEMAND FOR A MORE ELEVATED CULTURE 
AMONG TEACHERS OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The United States have many institutions of which 


we are justly proud ; but among them all, there are 
none of greater importance to us, as : ition, thar 
our Common Schools. They constitute one of the 
best assurances of the permanency of our system of 
government, as in them the masses of the peopl 
are to be educated; and both an and modern 
history teach us, that in countries where many ar¢ 
ignorant and but few intelligent, good government 
cannot exist. We have many noble stitutions of 
learning in our land—Colleges and Seminaries that 
yearly send forth numbers of their inmates prepar 
ed to perform their duties in the various \ itions 
of life; yet we contend that our Common School 
when properly conducted, exert a greater influence 
on society than thes The schoc ( "ennsylva 
nia have improved greatly within the last 
and are still improving, yet it is hum 
know, that, while our State ranks se: wealt] 
and population, it has been superceded in this re 
spect, by more than one of the States Unior 
This is not a pleasant reflection, and Lop the 
time will speedily come, when we will have the satis 
faction of knowing that we are not excelled by any. 
There must be a reason for the inefficiency of the 
schools in this and some neighboring counties, which 
it becomes our duty to endeavor to discover. The 
fault is not in the system, and we fear a e exami 
nation will reveal the fact, that tvt of the blame 
rests with the teachers themselves hey frequent 
ly forget the magnitude of the trust reposed in them. 
Our schools will not prosper if they prove unfaithful 

Some teachers suppose their whol itv 1s done 
when they have asked a given numbe 
assigned the lessons for the next day d dismissed 
their pupils from the school room; and until the 
hour arrives for re-assembling them, they do not 
give them another thought, We ha had ny 
such teachers, and have a goodly number yet; but 
the demand for better ones is yearly increasing, and 
it is to be hoped that but few more years W 1] pass 
before their places will be supplied by energeti 
workers ; those, who will ever strive to keep in view 
the best interests of their pupils 

The teacher’s vocation is not a degrading one, as 
some people suppose ; but if the calling is to be 


sidered respectable, there must be more culture and 
refinement among the teachers. ‘This is the age of 
therefore, they must not remain stationary 


progress ; 


whilst all other classes are moving onward in the 
march of improvement, but must keep pace with, 
or, rather be in advance of the rest In order to do 
this, there must be more attention paid to self-cul 


twre than there is at present. If there is no refine 
ment in the teacher, there will be but little in the 
scholars entrusted to his care. The « 
and the people demand, a reform in this respect ; 
and we believe the day is dawning 
knowledge of school books will not b 
a sufficient qualification for a good teacher, but it 
must also include a knowledge of something higher ; 


ountry neeas, 


, 
when a mere 


onsidered 
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an understanding of human nature as portrayed 
the characters of children, and a discriminatin 
judgment in selecting the means to be used in in 
structing them, morally intellectually, are ne 
cessary to enable the teacher to do justice to all 


and 


A due appreciation of the worth of a moral and 
religious character is one of the first requisites for 
a good teacher. The teacher should endeavor to ir 
struct by example as well as precept. Ma per 
sons have good theories and give excellent advices 
yet because of their bad exampl fail to benefit 


others. The trust reposed in teachers is so gr 
that he who undertakes to guide others without duly 
considering his responsibilities, will surely b eld 


accountable at the last day, when those he has caus 


ed to err, by his carelessness, will come up as his 
accusers. When parents learn to give the t 
more of their sympathy, and teach their child 
that it is their duty to obey the rules of school, } 


work will be lessened. and at the 


same tim 
his labor will be more apparent than it is 
sent, when so many children are daily taug 
bel against his authority 


mn Schoo by he } r re 
proaches cast upon him at home, 


by tho ( no 1 \ 
if they yuld 

alize a part of the trials and annovances in 

a school room, they would be 


regard as infallible judges. 


more sparing of t 
aid those e1 
] 


» youthful mind 


Bedfi rd Inquere g M A} \ \\ 


, 
‘iticisms, and more willing to 


he work of instructing tl 


SCIENTIFIC ATTAINMENTS. 


(Jn a recent occasion, we heard a 
1 on the subject of t] 1) ) NI 
} eouwl of « tie! i 
tera icquirements. We res 
th snhbst il e of the 2 » y 
| quest was declined for t } ~ 
time and labor that could not b 
au W i ha | 
} lor is 1) to make t { 
te letter \ tten | | ! 
President of the Pe \ 
( f lhe sentiments } cl 
ent, that we felt anxious for « 
* of the me banquet, Aft 
fact that there is no discrep I r 
screnct and orth Klox christ a 
lo r language; which ineidenta 
topic adove stated Kips. Epuvca 


ws of my life, devoted 
r the ablest teachers in the 


show in some measure, how 


they have attained the utmost limit of hum 


edg Men often become great in studying mited 
branch of asingle science, and vet they ess at 
the close of their study, that they know but tT 
about it: and when such is the case. it is assur 0 
much to claim that we are able to do just 


question of the bearings of : PNLCE upé 


when such a consideration involves rood 


edge of all science, and a profound and honest stu 
of orthodox christianity. Such questions are 1 
often discussed by persons ignorant of the most 
principles of both scienc and lis 0 
more for the purpose of sustaining some preco 
ed opinion, than to get at truth; and even this oy 
ion 1s often more dear to them, because thers 
something about it original with themselves 
than because of any other quality it possess¢ 

‘The truly scientifie man will have no taste for 
such discussion ; he will feel that all nature a 


mentary 


to pe 
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ry { y ' n sp k t ¢s ind 
l He | that reve d ligion 
I I he cannot understand al 
and | must feel that th iniversé 
may have felt that skepticis1 
1s ulated to afford as much nea f mind a 
lt a greal take that the scientific men « 
Gern a ntiment. A condition i 
pos I illowed to graduate a 
) tA ll ersities orf that « intry, was 
th i uld agré f r to tear h anything contrary 
t ple iristian religi 
But 1} O presenta iments 
fa he ha etween scien¢ nd religio 
My uy my time and I constant 
é l ndone that should b 
lon ite spher activity ; and 
f t | not he ght to se 
more { rn fields where abler men might 
I d ich qui 
, , oe thd 
t not f purposes, but to ga 
lf any one is : ritious, let him exhibit 
Princi f Newtor 
the M ( [ of Laplacs the mor 
: f , P ree 
( s t} nd p 
que s ol uphy 
. W H t l gt 
f l A1LG 
dy th wuag 
$ ly the a ie 
, Do i 
An. is 
ld « 
| t! O th 
| t*¢ 
N rk 
\ 4 | ) 
I nu , =& 
\ | Ld 
pt . 3 ematica 
tel eal t ly 
mechani then t 
} ad ti 1 this sub 
ss I mati 
1 sell W th <1ng 
ho discuss the lations 0 
it I l re Sam lation t 
d that this man did 
orig f the sg ms, and the same 
adapptyv t tn, I might in conelusior 
I t 0 Am in syster 
| eT I L it dor 
A 1 ti 1g ict 
rte wander off to foolis} 
neral bearings of the know 
9 ive ( d 1 thus she that a lit 
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Selections trom 
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State Journals. 


HOW PUPILS IN OUR SCHOOLS MAY BE BENEFITTED 
BY THE WAR. 


While the present war excitement endangers the 
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prosperity of our schools, and places in peril the 
character of their pupils, it also furnishes opportu- 
nities and inducements by which the former can be 
rendered more attractive and useful, and the latter 
nstructed in matters of high importance, and which 
hitherto have not received due attention. One 
eacher writes: “ We have noticed with pleasure 
that the patriotic sentiments and impulses that have 
been aroused generally, and not least in the breasts 
of children, have stimulated the minds of our 
youth in the pursuit of learning and discipline. Our 
schools are fuller this term than at any previous 
time. The order, promptness, diligence and general 
good condition of the schools were never more ad- 
vanced than at the present time.” 

Many teachers have informed me, that the impres- 
sion which the present condition of the country has 
made upon the minds of their pupils, has increased 
their spirit of obedience and their cheerful acquies- 
ence in all rules established for the promotion of 
order. The boys have 
manly. They see that at such a time as this, it is 
worth something to be a true and good man. 

The war has furnished both the occasion and the 
excite ment for the inculcation of patriotism, and a 
jue appreciation of the benefits of free government. 
leachers have told, with new interest, their pupils 
what it cost our fathers to secure our national inde- 
pendence; of the self-sacrificing heroism which char- 
acterized both men and women in the time of the 
revolution; of the treasure both of money and of 
blood which it cost to obtain the political, social 
ind moral blessings which we inherit. And thus 
yur youth are coming to prize and to love our gov- 
rnment and our free institutions; and in many 
ways they are manifesting their readiness to do all 
tliat lies in their power to save them from the de- 
struction with which they are threatened. And havy- 
ing in their early days, their loyalty and patriotism 
thus stimulated, they can hardly fail to become loyal 
ind patriotic citizens ; ready to do and, if need be, 

ie for their country. 

The war has also furnished the occasion for a 
more intimate and thorough acquaintance with 
American history ;—the causes which led to its set- 
tlement, and all the vicissitudes and changes in its 
olonial period ;—the causes which led to the De- 
laration of Independence; the formation of our 
national Constitution; and all our subsequent ex- 
periences, both of war and of peace. Many of our 
youth are now acquiring a good knowledge of our 
ountry’s history, who one year ago, neither had nor 
proposed to acquire this indispensable qualification 
of wise and reliable citizens. 

Again, the study of the science of free govern- 
ment has been induced and greatly promoted by the 
state of the times. Our youth are led to inquire 
into the distinctions between the various styles of 
government; and are coming to understand the 
great principles upon which our own civil institu- 
tions are based. ‘The value of this knowledge can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Said our own distinguish- 
ed and honored John McLean :— 

‘Youth, then, is the period most favorable for 
the inculecation of the elementary principles of our 
government; and next to moral principles, with 
which they are closely connected, they are the most 
mportant. They should be taught in our common 
schools ; and if this shall be done, long before the 
youth will be entitled to exercise the rights of suff- 
rage, he will often discuss the principles he has 
learned, and apply them to the duties of practical 
life. He will be prepared to judge for himself, and 
nstead of following the footsteps of others, he will 


become 


more courteous and 


be able to instruct and influence those 
cal knowledge is more limited than his own. 

‘ The inculcation of these principles is recommend 
ed by considerations of the highest moment Noth- 
ing less than the preservation of our political inst 
tutions is involved. The study recommended w 
be found as well calculated to fix the attention and 
enlarge the mind of the student as any other, and 
as the knowledge acquired will find constant exer 
cise in the political action of the country, it will b 
come matured by experience.” 


whose polit 


Once more: a more exact knowledge of the geog 
raphy of the country has been prompted and acquir- 
ed. How little of practical value did youth of any 
one portion of our country learn of the chorogra- 
phy of the other parts ¢ For exampi take th 
State of Virginia, which for two hundred and fifty 
miles borders upon Ohio, and how few of our vo ith 
would ever have acquired their present acquaintan¢ 
with its various localities, its mountains and valleys 
its rivers and towns, and its other facts of int ‘S 
but for the war? It is my opinion that all our youtl 
should be trained to an exact and familiar knowl- 
edge of the geography of every State in the nation 


whatever they fail to learn in regard 
tions of the world. 


I do not claim that the children and 
theschools have been so greatly imp oved 
acqul isition of a higher tone of manliness 

spirit of patriotism ; a better acquaint: vi 


thorough kn 


American history ; a mor 
the principles of government 
the country. There may have been tea 
norant and unfaithful, as to have pos 

the ability nor the 


single 


and the 


inclination to lead the pupils a 
step outside ol the dec Dp ruts wor! 

, 11 4 7 
own dull and stereotyped practice. But wl 


ve have had teachers fit 


fill—teachers who love their unti pu 
pils, our war excitement has been turned mos 
excellent account.—Anson Smyth. 


Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
ae 


TIME APPROPRIATED TO DIFFERENT STUDIES. 


One of the most important topics to be « dered 


in connection wi th our public schools the relative 
amount of time properly devoted to different brancl 
es of study. I believe Ae it’ the prevalil pract 
in this regard is in some points very erroneous 
Certain studies occupy the time and n 
teachers and pupils, to an extent quite beyond th 
intrinsic value, and to the damage or exclusion of 


us bear in mind at the outset 


cannot be 


other branches. Let 


that every thing studied in the common 


school. The time and the capacities of th ildren 
are limited. But the branches which tudied 
should be those of the greatest value to our children 
when they shall enter upon the duties of life. Bear 


again that the 
first, the i 


mMSISts 
CUUSISI 


in mind 
in two things ; 


value of any study 
nformation which is derived 


from it, suited to the wants of practical life; and se- 
cond, that discipline of the mental powers by which 
a man is enabled to acquire other knowledge, to re 
member and classify facts, to apprehend the relation 


of things, to reason clearly and to act promptly in 
all the business of life. Some studies ntribute 
more to our practical knowledge, others to our men 
tal discipline. Nearly all studies, of course, add 


something to both. Now the question for us to « 


sider is, whether the ordinary studies of the pub 
school, as commonly pursued, are adapted to secure 
these two objects in the best proportions 

Let us compare, first, the study of language and 
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the study of numbers, as found in the schools. Eve 
ry child learns something of reading and spelling 
Most of the girls learn something of grammar ; and 
a smaller number of the boys learn less of it, theore 
tical or practical. To composition, the most effe 
tual means of learning the language, very little at- 
tention is given by either. Arithmetic on the other 
band, engrosses the attention of all, from the beg 
ning of the course, at six or eight years, to the end 
of it. Ina great majority of the schools it is onl) 
written arithmetic—arithmetic by rule and by rot 
The high ambition of each seems to be, to “do th 
sums,’—to “cipher through,” first the 
School,” and then the “National” ; and no young ma 
thinks his arithmetical character fully established 
until he can “ get the answers” to all Father G 
leaf ’s questions, practical and unpractical, arithm« 


in- 


‘Common 


tical, geometrical, algebraic and nondescript It is 
just to say that a vast improvement has been mad 
within a few years, in the manner of teaching arith 
metic. More of the science of numbers is learned 
along with the art; and, as a consequence, more of 
both knowledge and discipline is derived from th 
study. Still it is true that a great part of th 
spent over the slate and arithmeti contribut t 
neither, so much as it ought. More of mental a 
metic should be insisted upon, with refer bot 
to trailing the powers of memory and anal) s, and 
to the practi al uses of arithmeti n every d 
siness. And written arithmetic might well b n 
fined, in ordinary cases, to a thorough explanation 


of its principles, and a sufficient number of exampl 


for illustration. Arithmetic thus studied 

tribute its fair proportion to the two pu p 3 named 
above. It is doubted whether the m« tua 
} ._ the extraneous and sunper-arithmetie 7, 
fer contained in some of our text-books, a mucl 


worth in promoting healthful and sy 
cipline, while, as an addition to our practi 
edge, they are of none at all. 

But allowing that this long dw 
metical difficulties may add something of inte 


sharpness to our Yank boys, would 

much more to their respectability as scholars and 
their usefu SS as cit ns, to spend a portion the 
time thus devoted, in learning to read, and spe] 7 


speak, and write, their mother to 


propriety ?> J elaim that the thorough 
study of language may impart a 

dist ipline as the study ‘ithmet and 
is a difference in the kind of training secured 
two, it is not in favor of the latter. But 
consider the value of the two as means 


e 
Ol 





usefulness and personal accomplishment, it fa 
below that of language 

To read well, is an elegant art rarely atta lL by 
in tal uj) 


an evening journal, and read the news of the ¢ 


our young people. How few of them 
especially from the telegraphic columns, intell t 
ly and without hesitation. This would not be so if 
half the time consumed upon the less useful portions 
of arithmetic were given to the study of read 
newspaper reading with the rest,—with dictionar 
and gazetteer in hand. Then, again, how few of our 
children on finishing their course at school, ean « 
press themselves with grammatical propriety in or 
dinary conversation ; and how few of our young men 
can present their opinions in an address or a publi 
debate with fitness and force, simply because they 
have not learned the ready and accurate use of their 
mother tongue. Still again, if called upon to com- 
municate their thoughts on any subject through the 
press, or to draw up a business document, or a series 
of resolutions, or to indite an important epistle, to 
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what lame and impotent conclusions” do they ofter 
suddenly come, to their utter confusion. And this 
want of early trainin 1 the grammar and composi 


tion of the language, is felt in after life much more 
t of skill arithme 
not to be misunderstood. 
and beauti 
a on, but 
not when it over-shadow and dwarfs all other 


most valuable 
heantif 1 its place nd seas 








er of the ¢ wledge. Our conclusion, 
t 1, see! 1 very sale O that, as compared with 
readin ling. ane ummar, arithmet has re 
ni dt large a share of attention in the commotr 
Hist other . h of study admitted to a 
nla hy rt however received the 
++ ; } ny tance claim for it At 
t I I Lio! ( it { ecially 
efit ir school children should study the 
fathers of the sett] ment 
nd t ! tion. Older and younger, 
\ i tne tep f the ro ss by 
W ev built np our tem] le of libe and law, 
from t itic d in the cabin of the May 
Flower, to the top-stone which crowned it in the 
;, Wi i beco famil with thei 
ibors lf-denials, the hopes and fears, thei: 
hist d from tl t of our i 

‘ mate the In this 

n t schools be taught the 

} | the statut enjoin 

If ! ! e is not time for dist net re 
citatic { stud 1e properly prepared work 
} : i reading boo nd com 

b This miscellaneous 
the ore Dor has its peculiar ad 

col torical 

7 t] purpose something 

( th study of geography 

f history along with that 

ral t ~ and desert wastes 
df | ' n with beauties unseet 

Vf S 1—Hon. E. P. Weston 
al 
SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

‘Tl of pi iring and difficu f keep- 
priat tus, has been cor lered an 
yt e to the teaching of the nat- 

i ( Is Th bstacle we 

‘ be n ( n y than rea Not that 

ve n { u I importance of « xperl 
tudi nor raise a doubt 

( t tf api 3 for maki io” LNese expe 
But mu f the display of costly furniture 
Cc High S is and Academies intend 
1m show than u And it often occurs 
it of a pri | le, when 
! mplicated ipparatus, is 
the d ‘ation so obvious as 
‘ e pl trated directly by the 
plair ! ble Lp] ratus For ex imple the pres 
t! itm< yh ommonly illustrated by 

B ter, or by Air Pump; but having nel- 
these at hand, suppose we fill a common glass 

full to the brim with water, and then place a sheet 
of common writing paper on it and applying the palm 


of the hand firmly on the top of the paper-covered 
olass, we invert it and then remove the hand, when 
the water will remain in the inverted glass, support- 
ed by the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface 
of the paper. Now a child will much more readily 
see the agency of atmospheric pressure in this sim- 
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ple experiment than he will in any illustration of the 
principle made with a mercurial column, or with an 
pimp, however complete or costly the apparatus. 
Capillary attraction can be illustrated by a piece of 
moistened candle wick placed over the brim of a 
glass half full of water, so that one end will dip into 
the water and the other be left hanging over the out- 
side of the glass. The idea acquired from this sim- 
ple experiment will give a more correct impression 
of the phenomenon, than could be imparted by the 
most complete arrangement of capillary tubes; for 
in an experiment performed with such an apparatus, 
the idea of tubes becomes inseparably associated 
with this form of attraction, when in reality it is ge- 
nerally performed in porous structures, and not by 
the aid of tubes. 

But it is in the department of Chemistry the for- 
midable array of apparatus startles the scholar, and 
intimidates the teacher to such an extent as to deter 
him from any attempts at introducing this branch 
of science into the common school. Now I will not 
deny that in the department of Analytic Chemistry, 
and especially that devoted to the analysis of organic 
bodies, a costly and complicated apparatus is abso- 
lutely indispensable ; but in acquiring such a knowl- 
edge of the science as will enable the scholar to avail 
himself of its aid in agriculture, or any of the other 
useful arts, no such necessity exists. A quart cup 
made of sheet copper and a hollow cylinder of zinc 
of about half the diameter of the cup, a few ounces 
of sulphate of copper, {blue vitriol] and five or six 
yards of insulated copper wire, will serve to exhibit 
nearly all the phenomena of Galvanic Electricity, 
magnetism and electro-magnetism; and yet the cost 
of the whole battery will not exceed three dollars. 

In experimenting with the gases, costly retorts 
and a complicated and expensive pneumatic cistern 
have been regarded as an indispensable necessity.- 
These are indeed convenient, and where an institu- 


tion is able to afford such apparatus, the teacher | 


will be relieved of much labor in getting up illustra- 
tions, but these things are by no means a necessity; 
hence absence of such will not excuse a teacher 
from the task of teaching the science, requiring such 
experiments. A common Florence flask, worth about 
fifteen cents, a sound cork perforated by means of a 
burning iron, and a piece of glass tube bent at right 
angles, costing ten cents, will supply the place of a 
retort worth three dollars. A common fluid lamp 
with double tubes, makes a very convenient spirit 
lamp for supplying the heat necessary in generating 
many of the gases. 


But a pneumatic cistern is re- | 


quired to collect the gas after it is generated in our | 


flask retort. This expensive piece of furniture may 
be supplied in this manner :—Take any water-tight 
vessel of convenient size, say a small tub, or large 
wooden bucket; cut out of a piece of thin board a 
shelf to fit the curvature of the inside of the vessel, 
and of such width as to cover about one-third of its 
diameter; secure this shelf in a position two or 
three inches from the top of the cistern, which is 
now ready to be filled with water. Now take a wide 
mouthed quart bottle, or jar, sink it to the bottom 


of the cistern so that it will be completely filled with | 


water, then invert it and place it on the shelf, rest- 
ing on its mouth which should project a little over 
the edge of the shelf, at which time the water should 
cover the shelf at least half an inch deep. The bot- 
tle will remain filled with water till it is displaced 
by the gas. The bent tube from the flask may now 
be brought with its open end under the mouth of the 
bottle which projects beyond the shelf, and as the 
gas is generated it rises through the water in the 
bottle and takes its place above it until the whole 
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of the water is displaced. As soon as this is done 
the bottle may be pushed back on the shelf and an- 
other jar substituted for it, or it may be entirely re- 
moved from the cistern by slipping a common break 
fast plate under the shelf and gently sliding the fill- 
ed jar on to the plate which remains filled with wa 
ter, thus effectually preventing the admission of air 
or escape of gas. In this manner several bottles 
may be filled and set aside for future experiments. 
In adjusting glass tubes for conveying 
often becomes necessary to bend them into various 
shapes. ‘T'o do this, nothing more is necessary than 
a common spirit lamp such as is described above. 
Place the part of the tube where you wish to make 
the curve, in the flame of the lamp, and keep it slow 
ly turning in the fingers so that it may be heated o1 
all sides equally. Continue this till the softening of 
the glass begins to render the tube flexible, then 
gently bring it to the proper shape, still holding it 


gases, it 


in the flame, from which it should be ow with- 
drawn, after it has received the necessary curvature, 
care being taken to prevent its cooling ‘too rapidly 

A little mechanical ingenuity will thus enable a 
teacher to illustrate all the important laws of chem 
ical combination; at comparatively a very trifling 
cost.—/ndiana Sch. Journal. R. T. Brown 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING. 
{The Teachers of Boston and vicinity meet o 


Edueat 


to discus n an in 


il Room 


each Saturday afternoon at the 
of the Massachusetis Teacher 
formal, conversational way, educationa 


subjects 


particularly those which relate to methods of teach 
ing. The first meeting was held April 12th. Th 
following article which we copy from the May num- 
ber of the Teacher presents the ré of the dis- 
cussion on the spelling question. 

The remarks of the teachers at the m ing, at 
the Educational Room, on Saturday, the 12th u 
showed plainly that, latterlyi, ncreased attention had 
been paid in our schools to teaching elling, and 
as far as our own observation goes. w cnow that 
the scholars of our schools are better spellers thar 
were those who occupied thei: or 
years ago. ‘The war upon the spelling b with its 
‘nonsense columns,” as they were t ed, was not 
without its results, The spelling b: dow! 


and good spelling went down with it. Perhaps 
need not have been so. But when vht in col 
nection with reading or definitions, and never as 
thing by itself, it naturally became of secondary 
importance, and received but little attention. Now 
though spelling lessons are learned m reading 


books, geographies, arithmetics, hist or what- 
ever books may be used in schools, th 
is the main reliance. 


Without reporting the remarks made by the par 


ling book 


ticular speakers, we simply purpose in this article 
to give the various methods of teaching spelling 


to us most 


there spoken of, in such order eems 
i to be that 


convenient. The general idea seemed 
scholars ought to become good spellers, better even 
than those of our advanced classes now, by the tim 
they are ten or twelve years of age. To this end 
more attention must be paid to the subject in the 
lower classes, or in the lower grades of schools. 

The surprising results attained in one of the Provi- 
Scholars but 
seven or eight years of age were able to stand tests 
even more severe than those usually applied to our 
advanced classes. ‘They had been through a spell- 
ing book as difficult as Worcester's so many times, 
that they were perfectly familiar with the words, 
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ould read them at sight, and spell the most difficult | less. ‘I 
selections with but few failures. 
boy, not eight years old, seemed to be a perfect tice is n 
spelling machine. He was taken into a grammar | passing 
school, and plied with words by teachers and schol- | s 
ars for a long time, without making a single failur 
For the benefit of our primary teachers, we will stat 
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his is true; but they can be trained to do 
makes perfect, and prac- 
eeded here as much as in other things. In 

ses from one to another, care 
iat there is not a mutual exchange, 
ne scholar may say to another, “ You re- 

ll correct’ and I will you.” Let the first 





how this was accomplished. pupil his exercise to the lowest in the class, 
Spelling was made the main thing in the schoi and the t each pass his exercise to the scholar 
The scholars did not commence using reading books, above him, and this is avoided. To insure accuracy, 
even, till they were good spellers. It would seem | sometimes pass the exercises along in the same Way 
from the description given, that it was nothing but | again, and ve them looked over a second time. 
peli, spell, from morning till night. The teacher holding each scholar responsible for any words he 
would assign the lesson to the class, and when they | has ove d. Instead of allowing the scholars 
vere ready to recite, would divide the class into lit- | in turn t id the word t is sometimes better to 
le groups about the room. ‘The scholar at the head | let as h a good clear voice read the whole 
‘f each group would hear the next one spell every | list. 
word of the lesson, or until he missed. As soon as W he lars e spe yr oraliy in turn, or as 
he missed, he would open his book and commence called wy is suggested that the teacher should 
studying. So he would go through the group. Then not be in e habit of licating whether the word 
ne of the group would hear him spell. Each pupil . is spelt right not If a word is spelled wrong, 
s required to study the lesson till he could spell let him ] t anot usual, but expect the 
every word. ‘This was done over and over each | word m be first spelled, and all who allow it 
lay. They would thus go through the spelling bo to pass } l as failing. One teacher stated 
everal times while they were in school I'} it he « +} ad t¢ pas hex wl two 
liarity with words, att: ned by the use of the sp: he f “Som re he 
¢ book, was found a great aid in reading It putt the same word to 
be observed that all this was a ym plished t missed These methods tend to 
' the pupil to pon 
Some gentlemen were advocates of quite a d bide 
nt method. They would dispense almost ent ( he st class of 
vith oral spelling; would have young children t '} chol ive 
print or write as soon as possible, and at t 1 the « rcise now 
ition require the words to be writte Ot ussiened f les- 
iWAll. We uld combine both methods We ir ) I de signat 1 to 
ined to coincide with the last. No doubt. with ] ks most | ty 
voungest children, the ng must be « ! s handsom is he 
p rhay t should be mai so throughout } I her The other 
ary school course; but wi n exercises should cor l ected At th 
‘ s the scholars are prepared fi r them ) t \ ted » tI LSS 
asing in length and frequenc\ as their ability I} i not te them 
te increast After a lesson has be i they ( unci- 
the writing of five, t ( { I } 1 f to an 
} nit lected from tl | 4s t 3 i as e W il 
i! i i od est o| e@a h <« ~ wie I a nD 
1, but be a valuable exercise in othe f the i After 
We found the practice quite common in schools | th ( 1 blank b ll 
eq ng the scholars to pronounce the words « the ( S i he is expe 1 to 
n, before studying ‘them for spelling \ spel has been tl n 
me schools the teacher first pronounces eac] ed , t ‘om these books of 
re ctly as possible, and the scholars pror f the first boy ind so 
‘him, then the scholars read the words aga on tl s 
nd after that spell them from the book. They ar Si t hers require the words to be written 
then prepared te study the lesson, and are in ipon the board. If the class is small, it may 
danger of being misled by false pronunciation. A t | f | to go to the board. and 
xercise like this, rightly managed, is a powerful aid | each ut the whole exercise. In other 
to distinct utterance. es to the board and does the writ- 
In advanced classes the general method of recit: 9 rs watch him, and are required 
tion is by writing from dictation. Some teacher mptly se their | lat every mistake In 
ok over each scholar’s exercise themselves. Two the the board as he is call- 
gentlemen complained that this sort of work had | ed, and S rl words as they are dic- 
ade hem poorer spellers than they used to be tated. 
They had seen some words so frequently spelt wrong, These va methods will no doubt furnish use- 
that the wrong way looked as natural as the right, | ful hints t iders f a teachers can send 
and they were sometimes in doubt which was right. | us ot! 1 methods, we shall be glad to publish 
This is a literal sacrifice of themselves for the good n Ihe ntial 7 ts in securing good spell- 
f their scholars, besides being a curious fact.(?) Th if seem civing the exercise that promine nce 
general practice, however, is to have the scholars | in the p rn of studies which it deserves, 
ook over each other’s work. If the same unfortu- | awakenin: . interest on the part of the scholar 
nate result is experienced on their part, it is dis- | as will lead t thful ly, and applying such tests 
tributed among so many, that probably each on the will demand a thorough knowl- 
rticular share is hardly appreciable. ‘Io this comes | edge of the lesson. Reviews must be frequent, for 


he objection that scholars cannot be trusted: that! it is ret 


though disposed to be honest, they are 


etit hat firmly fixes the word in the 


often care- ' mind Ma / hey 
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